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sEGNOM ACE. 


Amoxe the many departments into which the 
administration of a country is divided in these days, 
there are few, if any, that occupy a position of more 
moment to the public well-being than that which is 
charged with the detection of crime. If the officers 
at the head of this department succeed in the task 
committed to them, a powerful motive for obedience 
to the law is created and maintained in the minds of 
men whose want of moral stamina would otherwise 
lead them to the commission cf felonies and mis- 
demeanours. On theother hand, if these officers re- 
peatedly fail to trace offenders, criminal acts are 
multiplied in ever-growing volume, until the public 
confidence and sense of security is shaken. Crimo 
undetected engenders further and more serious 
crime. Hence the detective officer, whose efforts are 
generally crowned with success, does an inestimable 
service, both of a negative and positive kind, to the 
city or district which is the scene of his labours. 


When we consider the vast population of the city 
of Bombay, the* ignorance and poverty of the 
gre&ter proportion of its inhabitants, and the facility 
afforded by many of the habi.s and customs of the 
people for predatory acta, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the comparative frcbdom from serious erime wo 
enjoy. For a city of between 800,000 and 900,000 
inhabitants—some of them belonging te hereditary 
criminal classes—to only have eight or nine pri- 
soners as a rule to be tried at each of the five Cri- 
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minal Sessions of the High Court ennually held, 
speaks volumes for the manner in which the depart- 
ment above referred to carries out its duties. 
Sardar Mir Abdul Ali bas served under successive 
Police Commissioners as head of .the department 
for many years, and there can be no-doubt that it is 
to his personal skill, resourcefulness und intuitive 
perception, conjoined with great organising ability, 
that we may largely attribute the comparative free- 
dom from serious crime—and indeed from minor 
crime also—of which Bombay can justly boast. 


This being so, some of the friends of the worthy 
Sardar have felt that, despite the objections a man 
of his retiring and modest disposition might raise 
if his opinion was asked, the deeply fascinating 
details of his brilliant career should no longer 
remain unrecorded. It is at their request this 
book has been written. The great interest which 
the author has felt in the wonderful detective tales 
it has been his privilege to relate, will, he is confi- 
dent, be shared more or less by evory reader of 
these sober records of facts, which will seem to them 
stranger than fiction. He trusts that their interest 
therein will lead them to overlook the defects in the 
record of which he is fully conscious, and he will be 
amply repaid for his labou} if the perusal of the 
book leads the reader to a deeper sense than he may 
yet have had of the inestimable value of the services 
of the Sardar to the City in which he has laboured 
for so many years. 


Chapter I. 


EARLY FAMILY HISTORY AND 
PARENTAGE. 


Sarpak Mir Aspot Au, Khan Bahadur, the sub- 
ject of these memoirs, is a striking example of the law 
of hereditary predilections and capacities. He is the 
eldest son of the eminent Bombay Detective Khan 
Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali, who served Government with 
conspicuous ability, zeal, and fidolity for more than 
half acentury. The past history of Khan Bahadur 
Mir Akbar Ali reads more likea romance than a real 
tale. He achieved great distinction : indecd it is no 
exaggeration to say that as a -detective officer his 
fame was world-wide. He was a born detective, and 
if a tithe of the instances of his professional skill 
were recounted, the story would fill several volumes, 
It will, therefore, be desirable before saying anything 
regarding Sardar Mir Abdul Ali to briefly recount 
the meritorious services of his father, both to the 
State and the public at large, during a period ex- 
tending over fifty-two years. Mir Akbar Ali belonged 
toan ancient and illustrious house of Syads, who 
were obliged to seek rafugo in India against the 
persecutions of the Abb‘saide Caliphs of Bagdad. 
The time of the flight of the forefathers of Mir Akbar 
Ali was several centuries back. The animosity 
that existed between the descendants of Ali and the 
intolerant and ever-jealous Caliphs of Bagdad is a 
matter of common knowledge to every student of 
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Arabian history. In consequence of these terrible 
persecutions, the founder of the family, Syad 
Mohammad Jafari-ul-Huseni-ul-Madani, came to 
India from Arabia and settled here. Various records 
show he was a man distinguished for his learning 
even in those days, and was looked upon by his con- 
temporaries as an exccedingly pious and holy man of 
benevolent nature. By his arrival in India he not 
only gained the personal safety denied him in Arabia, 
but was also the recipient of great honours from the 
Mahomedan ruler who then held sway in India. He 
was granted an Inam for the maintenance of the 
dignity of the family, and Sardar Abdul Ali, the 
subject of this biographical sketch, is the present re- 
cognised holder of that Inam in the village of Man- 
char, in the Khed Taluka of the Poona District. 
Sardar Mir Abdul Ali is tho thirty-sixth descendant, 
from Hazrat Ali, the son-inlaw of the Prophet of 
Islam. 


Mir Akbar Ali, the only ancestor to whose record 
detailed reference need be made in this biography, 
was born in the village of Manchar. When he was 
only a child he had the misfortune to lose his father. 
At an early age he began to show the traits 
which led on to his futur greatness. His shrewd- 
ness in many respects was marked, and his mother 
took great care to give him a good moral train- 
ing. He learnt Marathi and Hindustani, and when 
he was still attending the school his mother, to 
whom he was indebted for bis early training, died, 
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leaving Mir Akbar Ali an orphan. By his marriage- 
he was connected with another branch of the emi- 
nent Syads of Narayengaon, about eight miles from 
Manchar. An Inam was granted to the ancestora 
of his wife also by the Mahomedan Emperor. 
As Mir Akbar Ali’s family was very large, the 
income from the Inam village was found to be 
inadequate for their maintenance, since it was 
shared by a number of members of the family. Mir 
Akbar Ali came to Bombay with a view to find 
some employment. As his elder brother was not in 
@ position to support him, he had to fall back on his 
own resources and natural genius. He wasa man of 
intrepid spirit, and preferred a life of activity. He 
made his choice of a carcer by joining tho Bombay 
Police Forco, on the 3st of September 1831. He 
soon distinguished himself, as a superior policeman, 
under Captain {afterwards General) Shortt, the then 
Head of the Police. At that time the Police Force 
was very Meagre. Most of the sopoys wore illiterate 
persons ; hence his knowledgo of Marathi and Hindu- 
stani stood Mir Akbar Ali in good stead. 


After he had joined the Force, he was not 
long in showing that he knew his work well, 
and that he possessed shecial qualities to fit him 
for his duties. Among the chief qualifications 
of a detective possessed by him may be mentioned 
the power of observation, knowledge of the people 
and the locality, promptitude of action, a keen fore- 
sight into the workings of the human mind, a 
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aft of good reasoning powers, great judgment, 
femarkable courage, and exceptional acuteness. In 
Yhe short space of two years, he was acquainted with 
every nook and corner of Bombay and its criminala. 
Not only did he know the Vernacular languages, 
but he was well acquainted with native customs, 
feelings, &c. He was very clever at disguises, and 
vould simulate any character. In the year 1840 he 
‘was sent to Aden, which had just then come into 
the British possession, to organise the Police Force 
there. After discharging this doty and putting 
matters on a satisfactory basis be returned to Bom- 
bay about the end of 1843. In the year 1844 he 
took a very active part in unravelling the great 
frauds perpetrated by that notorious Allu Paru, 
who was convicted of wilfully destroying the ship 
Belvedere. He served in the Police Force with 
great credit to himself and his superior officers, 
until the 28th of August 1846, when he left 
the force owing to some disagreement with 
Captain Curties, the then Superintendent of the 
Police. On the 14th of December 1847, however, 
he rejoined the Bombay Police, and served in dif- 
ferent grades for an uninterrupted period of up- 
wards of thirty-five yeary, In the year 1852 he 
‘was promoted to the of a Jamadar, and four 
years later he became a Subeder. During the dark 
and gloomy days of the Mutiny he rendered very 
valuable services to Government, for which he 
was specially mentioned in eulogistic terms by 
Mr. Forjett, the then Deputy Commissioner. 
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The Mutiny is such a landmark in Indian history; 
that it will not be out of place to describe the state of 
affairs then prevailing in Bombay. In the autumn 
of 1857 (a little previous to the Mobarram), it was 
discovered that the house of one Ganga Parsad, 
a priest and physician at Sonapore, waa resorted to 
by sepoys of the Line. He was found to be 
the best tool of the sepoys who made his house 
their rendezvous, and confided in him all their secret 
plans, which were to murder and pillage every 
European they could find in Bombay, march to 
Poona, and proclaim Nana Saheb Peshwa of the 
Deccan. He became an agent of the Police, and 
gave valuable assistance to Mr. Forjett. According 
to his confession, a plot was made among 
the sepoys of the Marine Battalion and Native 
Infantry to murder every person they came across 
during the Moharram, but simply for the sake of 
monetary gain, the cowardly purpose was postponed 
to the Dewali festival, as on the night of Dhanteras 
the Hindus bring out all their money and jewels 
aud wash them in milk before depositing them again 
in the safes. The anticipated heavy loot of the valu- 
ables led the sepoys to postpone their attack, and this 
enabled it to be nipped in the bud by the foresight 
and boldness of Mr. Fdgjett, with the assistance 
of Mr. Edgington {who afterwards rose to the office 
of the Deputy Commissioner), and the fidelity and 
vigilance of his men. There was a sudden 
exodus of Europeans from Malabar Hill and other 
places, and they fouad shelter in the ships in the 
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harbour. According to Mr. Janres Douglas’ ‘ Book 
of Bombay,’ “The Marine Battalion was then where 
it is at present, and the sepey limes to the north 
of the Bori Bunder station, and suspiciously near lay 
the Jumma Masjid or mosque of the Mussalmans, 
of which sect there were supposed to be 150,000 men 
in Bombay. The European force in the island con- 
sisted of 400 Infantry and 50 Mounted Police to 
quell any outbreak. It was intended that the 
rising should take place on the night of Moharram, 
but the vigilance of Mr. Forjett’s fifty Mounted 
Police frustrated the design in spite of the fact that 
the military had broken up the small force at their 
disposal to guard the entrances to Malabar Hill and 
Mazagov.” Mr. Forjett actually told the people 
that he was undeterred by the trammels of law, 
that he would shoot or cut down the first man who 
committed himself, or hang every guilty man before 
his own door ; and to show that he was in earnest, 
he erected a gallows in the police yard. 


After bringing round Ganga Parsad, Mr. Forjett, 
accompanied by Major Barrow and Mr. Edgington, 
proceeded to Ganga Parsad’s house by arrange- 
ment. The Deputy Commissioner did this because 
he had reason to believs that unless an officer 
of the suspected regimeiits accompanied him, and 
verified what was to be seen and heard, his work 
would be almost worthless, there being a very strong 
conviction among the officers that their sepoys were 
thoroughly trustworthy. The three officers went one 
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by one, and concealed themselves in the back-room. 
This was a most daring attempt to go in the 
midst of men plotting insurrection. Ganga Parsad 
was warned by Mr. Forjett that he would be 
put to instantaneous death in case he played them 
false by word or sign. A whisper, a heavy breath- 
ing, a gentle knock against the wall, or any false 
move would have leen fatal to the whole business. 
Mr. Forjett and his two companions had during the 
trying moments to take the greatest care to see that 
they were not betrayed. When Major Barrow 
descried through 2 hole in the wall his own havildar 
plotting treason and murder with the sepoys, 
he was greatly astonished. ‘The traitorous suldiers 
were arrested, tricd by court-martial, and two of 
them were blown from the guns on the Esplanade. 
It is believed thut “thirty of them desorved the 
same fate, but Lord Elphinstone, who acted with 
great courage and ability during the Mutiny, was a 
merciful man.” 


During the meeting Mir Akbar rendered most 
signal services to the State as well as the public 
which were appreciated both by his superiors and 
the Government. é 


In referring to the valugble services of Mir Akbar 
Ali during the Mutiny, Mr. Forjett in his report 
to Government said :—~‘ Iwould at the same time 
beg to bring to the notice of Government the merits 
of another very deserving native officer, the more 
so, a8 it enables me to base upon it a sugges 
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tion which, if sanctioned by Government, will, 
I feel assured, be hailed by the whole pvlice 
force with feelings of gratification. Subedar Mir 
Akbar Ali has now completed a period of more 
than twenty-nine years’ service in the Bombay 
Police Force and has always been held in high estima- 
tion by his superiors, and all the time I have been in 
charge his conduct has been exemplary. During the 
recent troubles, he was of much assistance to me, 
and was my constant attendant during my visits in 
disguise to mosques, coffee houses and other 
places of Mahomedan rendezvous, and asa police 
detective he has rendered very valuable service.” 
Mr. Forjett then said that every regiment of the line, 
though not exceeding 750 in strength, had its Sube- 
dar Major, and most regiments ulso their Sardar 
Bahadurs. And although the Bombay Police Force 
was more than 1,000 strong, it was without any such 
post of honour. He strongly urged the Govern- 
ment to create such a post with a salary of Rs. 75 in 
additiou to an honorary allowance of Rs. 25 for the 
title of Sardar Bahadur. Mr. Forjett gave it as his 
opinion that it would bea boon as well as an 
encouragement to the whole force if such a post 
were created, and he rccommended Subedar Mir 
Akbar Ali as the fitcest and most deserving 
officer to fill it. The Governor-in-Council as- 
sured Mr. Forjett that the praises bestowed 
by him upon the police were well deserved. How- 
ever, they regretted that it was nota time when any 


recommendation involving increased expenditure 
could be submitted to tho Government of India. 

Mr. Forjett thereupon sent another representa- 
tion to the Government urging the claims and quali- 
fications which entitled MirAkbar Ali to advancement, 
stating that if the proposal was negatived, the bene- 
ficial results in increased zeal and devotion to duty, 
to which such an appointment wns calculated to give 
rise in the police force, would be lost. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay this time forwarded Mr. Forjett’s 
proposal to the Government of India, with a recom- 
mendation in favour of Mir Akbar Ali, who accord- 
ingly received the title of Subedar Major, anda 
personal allowance of Rs. 40 per mensem in addi- 
tion to his salary, “in recognition of his distin- 
guished services” during the eventful poriod of the 
outbreak in India. The Government of India were also 
pleased to sanction the payment ofa sum of Rs. 200 
to Subedar Mir Akbar Ali “asa mark of recognition 
by Govornment of his faithful sorvices ” during the 
crisis in 1857. The title of Subedar Majorin the police 
corps was subsequently abolished, and that of Native 
Commandant substituted in its stead, as recommend- 
ed in Sir G. BR. Clerk’s Police Minute, and the 
office was held by Mir pAkbar Ali. On the 2lst 
May 1861 the title of Khan Bahadur was conferred 
on Mir Akbar Ali by the Government of India in 
recognition of his meritorious services, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Forjett, who described the services 
of this deserving officer as “eminently useful and 
praiseworthy.” 
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Khan Bahadur Akbar Ali frequently succeeded in 
detecting the perpetrators of the most serious crimes 
committed in Bombay, when other officers of ability 
had failed to’ do so, and his zeal was constantly 
commended both by his superiors and Government, 
After he had been granted the title of Khan 
Bahadur, he continued to serve with fidelity and unre- 
mitting zeal which never failed to earn for him the 
favours of his superiors. Mr. Forjett, who was sen- 
sible of the good services of Khan Bahadur Akbar 
Ali, considered that they had not been sufficiently re- 
‘warded, and he recommended the Government to con- 
fer upon the distinguished officer the title of Serdar 
Bahadur. But this proposal was not favourably 
entertained, the title being specially reserved for 
high military officers only. Upon the reorganisation 
ofthe police force in October 1865, Khan Bahadur 
Akbar Ali was made an Inspector on a salary of 
Ra. 160, but he lost his personal allowance as the 
post of the Native Commandant was abolished. In 
December 1865 Colonel Henderson recommended to 
Government that the personal allowance of Rs. 40 to 
Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali be recontinued in 
view of his valuable services in numerous cases. He 
enumerated about fifty-fiye cases of most serious 
crime, the perpetrators Of which were brought to 
justice by the exertions of the Khan Bahadur alone, 
when other detectives had been bafiled in their 
endeavours to bring them to book. Colonel Hender- 
son in submitting the proposal to Government for 
the re-continuance to Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar 
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Ali of the personal allowance of Rs. 40 during his life- 
time, expressed a very high opinion of his services 
in the following terms :—“As the services of this 
meritorious officer are well known to Government, 
it would be out of place on my part to enter on 
any lengthened panegyric here, further than mention- 
ing that since assuming charge of the Bombay Police 
in May last dis conduct has been in every way excop- 
tional and most satisfactory. In dexterity as a detective I 
have never tn all my caperience met his equal European or 
Native.” 


Owing to some ambiguity in the lotter, Government 
understood that they were solicited to continue the 
personal allowance to the Khan Bahadur after retire- 
ment from servico, and accordingly intimated to 
Colonel Henderson by a Resolution, dated 31st 
January 1866, that “ Government have received with 
satisfaction his notice of the continued good services 
of the Inspector, and that when the time for his 
retirement arrives, Government will be prepared to 
consider his claims to consideration.” 


Sugceasive Commissioners urged that the services 
of the Khan Bahadur were not adequately rewarded, 
while the Government recbrds showed that less con- 
spicuous services of several other officers in Bombay 
and the Mofussi! wero very liberally recompensed 
during the Mutiny,—some having received Inam land 
in perpetuity, some handsome pecuniary rewards, 
while others rose from insignificant posts of Karkoons 
tothe posts of Fouzdar, or even Deputy Collectors, 
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They submitted that Mir Akbar Ali performed very 
delicate and responsible duties for more than two 
years during the Mutiny, and that throughout that 
period such preventative measures were devised and 
adopted that nothing very serious happened in 
Bombay. Besides these services, Sir Frank Souter, 
Kt, 0.8.1, 0.1. £., said that Mir Akbar Ali had 
claims upon Government for the detection of 
innumerable crimes. Most of them were so serious 
and important that the detection of each of them 
entitled Mir Akbar Ali to some kind of distinction 
and reward by Government. In the words of the 
Commissioner, “Since the Resolution of Govern- 
ment regarding his personal allowance, he meritori- 
ously distinguished himself by detecting several 
other serious crimes, in someof which his services 
were acknowledged by Government.” There was 
a case of forgery of currency notes for Rs. 1,000 
each, and for the detection and conviction of the 
forgers a reward of Rs. 10,000 was proclaimed. 
Khen Bahadur Akbar Ali and- his son 
Mir Abdul Ali by their skill and industry 
traced out the forgers, who were sentenced 
to # long term of imprisonment. He received 
Res. 1,250 as his share i the reward. There was 
another case of forgery of currency notes of the 
Bombay Circle in which two forgers wero skilfully 
tracked and arrested by Mir Akbar Ali at Surat. 
One of the forgers was a European, while the other 
was a very influential citizen of Surat. Both the 
dorgers wore convicted and sentenced, and the 
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services of Mir Akbar Ali were warmly acknowledg- 
ed by Government, There were two more cases of 
forgery of currency notes in which the utterers only 
were brought to justice. In 1879, Mr. Vincent was 
the means of breaking up a nest of clever forgers 
of currency notes at Ahmedabad. Khan Bahadur 
Mir Abkar Ali rendered very valuable assistance to 
Mr, Vincent, whose services were very warmly 
acknowledged by Government. Mr. Vincent and 
Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali received their well- 
merited rewards from Government for working up the 
case in an admirable manner and bringing it to a 
successful and satisfactory termination, The forged 
notes were for Rs, 50 each, and wore such clever 
imitations that they not only deceived the general 
public but also some of the Banks in Bombay. 
‘Wher the fact was known that forged notes were 
circulated in markets without bemg detected, it 
created a feeling of distrust amongst the people; 
and Mr. Vincent and the officers who assisted him 
in the matter received hearty congratulations from 
the public for removing from their minds the cause 
of unegsiness. Mr. Vincent was complimented by Sir 
Frank Souter for the tact, energy, and sound judg- 
ment displayed by him in the case, which created a 
profound sensation at the time, the forger being con- 
nected with a highly respectable family at Surat, 
The forger, one Surajidin, who was arrested by Mr. 
Vincent at Ahmedabad, was sentenced to seven years’ 
rigorous imprisonment in addition to a fine of 
Rs. 2,600, Two others, Mya Dadkhan, who wag 
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arrested at Hydrabad while uttering forged note, and 
his accomplice, Gulam Hoosein, were sentenced to ten 
and five years’ rigorous imprisonment respectively. 
The Government, on the recommendation of the Com- 
missioner, sanctioned a reward of Rs. 5,000, out of 
which Mr. Vincent received Rs. 3,000 as his shure, 
while Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali received 
Ra. 1,500; the remaining sum being distributed 
among subordinates. This was the last and one of 
the many cases of importance, in which Mir Akbar 
Ali worked side by side with Mr. Vincent. 


Two Sikhs who had been giving a deal of trouble 
to the police were also run to earth by this able 
officer. They had committed no less than twenty 
thefts in the houses of Europeans at Parel, Maha- 
laxmi and Malabar Hill, and the European residents 
of those localities were so frightened that they could 
hardly enjoy sound sleep in their houses. The Com- 
missioner of Police bore willing testimony to the 
fact that “all the police had failed to trace out these 
offenders.” It was solely owing to Mir Akbar Ali's 
own personal arrangements and exertions that he 
one day at 4 o’clock in the morning personally en- 
countered these men with the whole of the stolen 
property on the Byculla Flats. Having learnt of 
their plans, he lay in ambush the whole of the night 
to capture the burglars, and his labours were crown- 
ed with success. Both the burglars were convicted 
and sentenced to a long period of imprisonment 
ia 1871. 
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About the same time a notorious Chinaman, named 
John Wynn, was harassing the inhabitants of Bombay 
in certain localities, and was also a terror to many 
European families. He had committed a series of 
thefts, and defied all attempts at arreat. But the re- 
doubtable Khan Bahadur again evinced his detective 
skill by his success in apprehending the Chinaman, 
who was sentenced to fourteen years’ rigorous 
imprisonment in the year 1872. This Chinaman 
subsequently escaped from prison, and during his 
temporary freedom, he vigorously pursued his old 
calling. Inthe short space of four days, that he 
breathed the free-air once more, he committed at 
least half a dozen thefts. He was again arrested by 
the Khan Bahadur, and this time he received the 
penal servitude for life. In.both cases the Commis- 
sioner had authorised Mir Akbar Alito offer a reward 
to the extent of Rs. 1,000, but as they were detected 
by Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali himself, no reward 
was paid. A dangerous character in the person of 
Caetan Lopes, who committed a series of thefts at 
the residences of the General Kennedy and other 
gentlemen, was a source of constant and great 
anxiety to the police as well as the public. Mir 
Akbar Ali, however, relievetl the public anxiety by 
apprehending the burglar who was in every respect 
a desperate man. Most of the stolen property 
‘was recovered, and the burglar was sentenced toa 
long term of imprisonment. In the Ahmodabad 
conspiracy and Surat conspiracy cases a gang of 
persons had made it their business to tramp up 
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charges against respectable and innocent persons, in 
consideration of the money which they obtained 
from their instigators to get the innocent victims of 
the conspiracy sent to jail. In these instances Mir 
Akbar Ali and his son Sardar Mir Abdul Ali rendered. 
very valuable assistance to our present deserving and 
popular Commissioner of Police, Mr.R. H. Vincent, 
C.1. E. Another noteworthy case in which Mir 
Akbar Ali and Mir Abdul Ali took a prominent 
part deserves mention. Pestonji Dinshaw, an 
Attorney of the High Court, and Saccaram Raghoba 
instigated one Khakishaw, a fakir, to murder 
Nicholas DeGa and his wife Rose Mary DeGa. The 
information of this plot was first received by Mir 
Akbar Ali who communicated it to Mr. Vincent. 
Means were at once devised, which resulted in the 
arrest of Peatonji Dinshaw and Succaram, who were 
sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment by 
the Hon’le Mr. Justice Bayley. Numerous other 
crimes were detected by Khan Bahadur Akbar Ali in 
® most ingenious and remarkable manner, and the 
perpetrators were successfully brought to justice. 
The services of Khan Bahadur Akbar Ali were 
very trying and ardudus during the visits of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh and 
His Excellency the Viceroy, when all the Rajas and 
Chiefs, with their innumerable followers, were stay- 
- ing in Bombay. Mir Akbar Ali, however, made such 
excellent arrangements that not a single theft was 
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committed during the period these dignitaries 
honoured Bombay by their presence. 


The proof given of Khan Bahadur Akbar Ali’s 
abilities in the Baroda Poisoning case, which 
resulted in the deposition of Malharrao Gaekwar, 
may be said to have eclipsed every one of 
his previous performances. His valuable sorvices 
in this most important case, which caused profound 
sensation all over India in 1875, are enu- 
merated in another chapter. During the enquiry 
by the Commissioner into the charges against 
Malharrao Gaekwar, the Hon’blethe Advocate General 
in summing up the evidence, and while alluding in 
particular to the detective officers, made very 
eulogistic remarks about Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar 
Ali who was characterised “asa man of unspotted 
character, whose services have been recognized by 
the State, and nothing whatever discreditable to him 
is on record.” Sir Frank Souter also observed, “ it 
is a remarkable fact that though Khan Bahadur Mir 
Akbar Ali has served Government for upwards of two 
score years,there does not appear on the records of the 
office 9 scratch against his name, while on the 
other hand his testimonials and official documents 
containing honourable mention are too voluminous 
for quotation or comment.” On the 3rd of May 1875, 
Sir Frank Souter in again writing to Government on 
the Baroda case, spoke about Khan Bahadur Mir 
Akbar Ali in the following terms:—“It would be 
impossible to narrate the numerous instances in 
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which this faithful officer has rendered most valuable 
service, but the appended documents will show some 
of the principal occasions on which his singularly 
successful exertions have been acknowledged by 
Government andthe many officers under whom he 
had served. Mir Akbar Ali is a most eminent detec- 
tive, and his fame as such has spread far and wide; 
ho is a terror to evildoers, and his individual pre- 
sence among them is of more value than a considera- 
ble body of police. Such isthe moral influence he 
exercises over the bad characters in this great city.” 
This was no ordinary or formal praise, but it was 
only his immediate superiors who expressed high 
opinions of him derived from personal knowledge. 
As a reward for his most meritorious services in this 
ease the Government of India bestowed upon him a 
grant of land assessed at Rs. 500, and to be settled 
on his heirs in perpetuity at permanent quit rent of 
half the assessment. 


Sir Frank Souter considered the reward inade- 
quate when “the past meritorious services ” of this 
brilliant detective were considered. The rewards 
he admitted were liberal, but not more so, in his 
respectful opinion, than the nature of the services 
rendered by the detectives at Baroda entitled 
them to. The Commissioner, therefore, solicited 
the local Government to submit to the Government 
of India such proposals for securing a substantial 
recognition to them as would embrace their past and 
present exertions, and might in some measure be 
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commensurate with the faithful and extraordinary 
services rendered by the detectives to the State. 
Sir Frank Souter asked the Government to remem- 
ber that Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali had served 
Government faithfully for upwards of forty-four years, 
and had also during the time of mutinies and other 
occasions rendered very valuable service, often more 
of a political than of a police character. Under the 
circumstances he strongly recommended Government 
to enhance the reward bestowed upon the Khan 
Bahadur. The Government of India, in addition to 
the grant of lands, gave Khan Bahadur Akbar Ali 8 
reward of Rs. 1,000 in cash anda gold bracelet, 
valued at Rs. 383. These were presented to him in 
open Darbar by H. E. Sir Philip Wodehouse, the 
then Governor of Bombay, at the Government House, 
Parel, The Khan Bahadur also received a reward of 
Bs. 2,500 from the Baroda State as his share for his 
exertions in recovering forty lacs of rupees which were 
being made away by the agents of the Maharaja. 


Some of the most remarkable cases in the crimi- 
nal history of Bombay were traced by Mir Akbar Ali 
in a mést ingenious manner, worthy of description by 
noted writers of detective stories, who have done so 
much by their novels to gain for European detectives 
the high reputation for professional skill with which 
they are credited. It would, however, be a very heavy 
task to enumerate even a fraction of the intricate 
cases of crime he brought to light, and therefore only 
one or two further instances can begiven. On the 8rd 


of March 1856 Major Edward Baynes, the then 
Commissioner of Police, wrote: “Mir Akbar 
Ali has been under my immediate supervi- 
sion since 1847 employed as 2 detective officer, in 
which capacity he is equal to the best in Europe, as the 
records of the Mazagon police office will prove. 
* * * * He isa very steady, just and trust- 
worthy man.” Major Baynes enumerated a few in- 
stances of clever detection of crimes by Mir Akbar 
Ali. Amongst them was the Matoonga gang robbery 
case. There was an actual gang of robbers who at 
night times, and even in broad daylight, committed 
burglaries, and gave an unlimited amount of labour 
to the police, whose exertions were rendered abortive 
by the ingenuity and careful precautions of the rob- 
bers to evade detection. A large amount of treasure 
was accumulated by the robbers, whose daring was 
astonishing. Noclue whatever could be obtained 
from the party in charge of the treasure. A towns- 
man was heard to say, ‘‘ I have received a hoondie and 
a silver bangle, and I am going to my country.” 
An ordinary man hearing this remark would have 
forgotten it ten minutes afterwards, but to Mir 
Akbar Ali it was full of significance. In less 
than six hours the individual who had uttered 
the words was in police custody. He was arrested 
by Mir Akbar Ali himself as he was leaving the 
island. Mir Akbar Ali followed up the clue and 
apprehended the whole gang present in Bombay, 
and recovered the greater portion of the stolen 


property. 
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Another cause celebre was a mysterious case of whole- 
sale poisoning at Kalbadevi. Five females were 
poisoned and two of them died. There was no clue 
to the poisoner. The only information that could be 
gathered was that a Parsee and a Ghatee were seen 
visiting the place of the women. In a short time both 
the Parsee and the Ghatee were arrested through the 
exertions of Mir Akbar Alii The Parsee was 
sentenced to be hanged, while the Ghatee was dis- 
charged. In the case of the murder of a man at the 
salt pans near Sion no clue whatever could be obtain- 
ed ofthe murderer who had, however, left behind 
a drum, which was sufficient for Mir Akbar Ali’s 
purposes to trace the culprit. Ten days after the 
Occurrence two Pardeshies were seen looking on at a 
distance, while the inquest was sitting, and the very 
next day the men who were at first supposed to have 
committed the murder were in custody. The clue, 
however, was a false one, but was worked into the 
proper channel, and the real culprits were brought to 
justice. There were beside many other cases of 
forgers, coiners, robbers and murderers, and they were 
detected with as slight aclueas those above related 
from the record left on the subject by Major Baynes. 


In March 1873 a robbery was committed in the 
bungalow of Mr. John K. Bythell. All hopes of 
the discovery of the theft were abandoned, but the 
perseverance of Mir Akbar Ali was unflinching, and 
he succeeded not only in arresting and bringing to 
justice the criminal, but in recovering the stolen 


property also. Mr. Bythell was greatly impressed 
with the way in which the theft was traced and was 
so much pleased at the recovery of the goods, that he 
sent Rs, 100 to Sir Frank Souter requesting him to be 
kind enough to hand it over to Khan Bahadur Mir 
Akbar Ali as a reward for his diligence in recover- 
ing his goods and bringing the thieves to justice. 


Another theft, which has been alluded to above, 
‘was committed at Walkeshwar in the bungalow 
of General M. K. Kennedy. Mir Akbar Ali 
brought the thieves to justice, and got another 
reward for Rs. 100 from the General who wrote to 
Sir Frank Souter that old Akbar Ali was indeed a 
terror to evil-doers, and that the result of the case 
was perfectly wonderful and reflected the greatest 
eredit on the police. 


In a letter to Government in August 1883, Sir 
Frank Souter said : “Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali 
has now served Government for no less a period than 
52 years and has attained the age of 75. He is the 
eminent detective whose fame is such in the import- 
ant branch ofthe Police Department as I believe no 
other Police officer in India has yet acquired.” 


“Mir Akbar Ali retired from the service with full 
honours and glory in December 1888, and received 
an enhanced pension for good services. In 
December 1883, Sir Frank Souter in intimat- 
ing to Government the fact of his retirement, wrote 
as follows :—“Ihave the honour to remind the 


Government that at the end of the current month, I 
shall be deprived of the services of Khan Bahadur 
Mir Akbar Ali, the eminent detective of the Bombay 
Police who has now served Government faithfully 
and with @ great distinction for a period of more 
than 52 years. Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali's 
retirement will be a serious loss to the Bombay 
Police Force, for though his health has for some time 
been declining and he has not had the strength 
latterly to take the same active part as hitherto 
in the important detective branch of the Police 
duties of this city, still his very presence in the 
Force has given strength to it. 


A few days after Mir Akbar Ali had retired 
from the service, a mass meeting of his friends 
end admirers was heldin the: bungalow of Aga 
Abdul Husein Haji Zannel Abedin Shirazi on the 
8rd of February 1884, The chair was taken by His 
Highness the late Aga Shahbuddin Shah, Several 
speakers bore testimony to the excellent services 
rendered by the Khan Bahadur for over half a 
century with conspicuous ability, zeal and fidelity, 
and a sum of Rs, 4,000 was subscribed on the spot 
for the purpose of commemorating his services. 


Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali received several 
testimonials from several leading European and 
Native gentlemen in Bombay. One of them was 
signed by Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Bart.,C.8.L, C.LE., 
Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, Bart., Mr. Byramji Jijibhoy, 
Messrs, Faizoolabhoy Hebtoolla, Vandravandas 


Purshotamdas, Anandrao Narayen Wasudeo, Rahim- 
toola Khairaj, the late Sir Mangaldas Nathubhoy, 
the late Mr. Shantaram Narayen, the late Mr. 
Jairajbhoy Peerbhoy, the late Mr. Varjivandas, and 
numerous other prominent citizens. They testified 
that Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali had discharged 
“the duties of a detective with great ability, untiring 
energy and uncommon sagacity, and had given satis- 
faction alike to the Government and the public who 
had equal confidence in him.” 


Mr. Dosabhoy Framji, the then second Presi- 
dency Magistrate, said :—“ Long before I was appoint- 
ed a Police Magistrate, I had heard that Khan 
Bahadur Akbar Ali was a most active and zealous 
officer in the Bombay Police Force. After my 
appointment to the Magistracy I had personal and 
frequent opportunities of seeing how he has dis- 
charged his very onerous and responsible duties. 
As a detective officer he is, I think, invaluable, and 
his retirement from the public service is to be re- 
gretted as it will be difficult to supply his place.” 


The Khan Bahadur has now gathered among his 
forefathers, He died on the 8th of March 1894, at 
the patriarchal age of 92 years, 


Chapter IT. 
SARDAR MIR ABDUL ALIS CAREER. 


Great as wore the services of Mir Akbar Ali tothe 
State and the public, his son Mir Abdul Ali, whose 
brilliant career forms the subject of the present 
memoir, has a still more remarkable record. There 
is, perhaps, no more notable and prominent figure 
among the detectives in India, European or Native, 
than Sardar Mir Abdul Ali, Khan Bahadur, the 
present able and experienced head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department in Bombay. The mantle 
of Mir Akbar Ali could not have fallen on 
better shoulders than those of his son, Mir Abdul 
Ali. His detective instinct, accteness, energy, 
promptitude and genius, combined with a good 
knowledge of English and of criminal law and 
vast experience and knowledge of native character 
and custom, combine to mark him out as ex- 
ceptionally suited for the responsible and arduous 
duties of the Chief Detective of Bombay. Our city 
being the gate-way for the arrival of foreign 
adventurers who seek to I've by their wits, 
in other words, by duping all whom they can, the 
task of the detective service is rendered the more 
trying, and it often requires no little amount of dexte- 
rity to discover the ingenious frands perpetrated by 
these foreigners. Khan Babadur Akbar Ali may be 
said to have left a double portion of his spirit to his 
eldest son, whose fame has reached far and wide all 


over India, Hohas assiduously cultivated his natural 
talents and gifts which often stand him in good 
stead when called upon to discharge duties more of 
@ political than of a police character. Owing to his 
great tact, diplomacy, talent and shrewdness 
he has become almost indispensable to the cause 
of the public peace and safety in Bombay. 


A man of remarkble industry, inexhaustible pa- 
tience, cool nature, and exceeding courage, Sardar Mir 
Abdul Ali rose to this post of eminence by his own 
exertions and has distinguished himself in almost all 
the important and sensational cases that have taken 
place in and out of Bombay during the last thirty 
years. His reputation is ao great, and his talents so 
marked and acknowledged, that he is often called 
upon to do special detective work in different 
places of the Presidency, and he can rightly be styled 
the Indian ‘Sherlock Holmes.” It has been ad- 
mitted on several occasions by his superiors that 
he will not suffer by comparison with the best 
Detectives in Europe and elsewhere. Born in 
August 1840, Sardar Mir Abdul Ali is now in his 
fifty-seventh year, but he is well preserved and looks 
much younger. His robust constitution and his 
intrepid spirit enable him to stand far more 
severe strains than his younger colleagues, European 
or native. In energy and vitality he can equal, if 
not excel, many younger menin whatever walk of 
life they may be. He has a charming and fascinat- 
ing manner, and it is a pleasure to converse with 
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him, the more so as he possesses an endless fund of 
anecdotes, and his wit and humour are of no mean 
order. 


At an early age he began to show signs of great 
ablity. His diligence in study, his fondness for the 
Oriental languages and his thirst for a sound 
knowledge of English were great. His school career 
was a very brilliant one, and his teachers predicted 
great success in his future years. His father 
believing that the boy, if properly educated, would 
bring great credit to his family, wisely took 
care to give him a good education. Under the fos- 
tering care of his father and his teachers he made 
good progress, and in 1865 successfully passed the 
Matriculation Examination of the Bombay University, 
he being among the first batch of Mahomedan stu- 
dents who passed the examination. On the 15th of 
December he joined the police, and is said to be the 
only man in the force who is matriculated. 


Only a few months after young Mir Abdul Ali had 
entered on his career in life he got an opportunity to 
distinguish himself, and was not slow to embrace it. 
His first great case was the capture of the notorious 
swindler Karsondas Purshotamdas Bhansalee, who 
was transported for seven years. This happened in 
the year 1866. His next cause celebre was the appre- 
hension of a daring Hindu forger and his two asgo- 
ciates who had palmed off on the public a large 
number of forged currency notes, each repre- 


senting a thousand rupees. In the year 1866 a 
series of cases of using forged currency notes were 
tried, and the utterers of the notes were sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. In all the 
eases Mir Abdul Ali took a very prominent part. 


In March 1867, the police were actively engaged 
in the detection of one of the most ingenious 
note forgeries ever brought to notice in this 
part of the world. For several days a number 
of extremely well got up notes forlarge amounts had 
been incirculation, and some of the most experienced 
persons had been deceived thereby. After a great 
deal of labour the Sardar got a clue to the 
forger himself, and at once reported the matter to 
Mr. Edgington, the then Deputy Commissioner, 
The forger possessed two plates which were very 
neatly engraved. From one of these the water-mark 
‘was printed on the paper, and from the other the 
impression of the note was taken. The paper used 
was rather thicker than in genuine notes, and it waa 
only by a slight scratch of the graver’s tool that 
the valueless character of the notes was detected. 


On the 11th of March 1867 Mr. Edgington and 
Mir Abdul Ali and other officers went to a room on 
the first floor of a house in Kumbharwada, and 
concealed themselves behind a bamboo partition. 
In a few minutes Hargowandas, a police agent, 
entered the room, followed by one Wasudeo 
Govind, with whom he entered into conversation. 


The police agent produced a roll of genuine 
notes which he said he had brought for the 
purpose of purchasing forged notes for Rs 1,000 each. 
‘Wasudeo in a few minutes left the room and brought 
Succaram Yeshwant, and a consultation took place 
between them. The police agent urged that he 
should treat only with the master and not 
the servants which the two persons, Wasudeo 
and Succaram, were represented tobe. Accordingly, 
Bhagwantrao Purshotam was introduced as the prin- 
cipal in the transaction. A long convorsation ensued ; 
the police agent asked for ten or twelve pieces, but 
the men said that they could then give him only five 
and more afterwards. Bhagwantrao, in auswer to the 
police agent, said in a boastful tone that he could give 
such good notes that when they were presented he 
would defy any one to refuse payment of them. As 
the transaction was beingcompleted, Mr. Edgington 
and Mir Abdul Ali and his father stepped forward, 
pounced upon the three men and arrested them, 
Bhagwantrao was transported for life, while each of 
the other two were sentenced to rigorous imprison- 
ment for seven years each. The successful result of 
the case was in a great measure due to the skilful 
efforts of Mir Abdul Ali, who traced the plates 
which were engraved by one Balkrishna Babaji, an 
engraver employed in Her Majesty’s Mint, and who 
was related to the accused. For his valuable services 
Mir Abdul Ali received Rs, 1,000 as his share 
of the reward of Rs. 10,000 proclaimed by the 
Government. 


Sardar Mir Abdul Ali by his own merits soon rose 
to the post of Subedar from his original post of 
Jamadar, and he began to take an active part in the 
unravelling of almost all the intricate cases that 
came up for solution. At the Second Criminal 
Sessions of the High Court, in the year 1868, a case 
of robbery was tried by Sir Joseph Arnold, who was 
much struck with the way in which the case was 
detected by Mir Abdul Ali, and bestowed high 
encomiums upon the young officer to whose ability 
and dexterity was due the successful result of the case. 
Sir Joseph Arnold wrote a letter, through Mr. John 
Marriott, the then Clerk of the Court, to Mr. Nana 
Moroji, the then Third Presidency Magistrate, in 
which he complimented Mir Abdul Ali, and request- 
ed the Magistrate to reward his services in the 
case by presenting him with Rs. 80 (a part of the 
proceeds of the stolen property remaining in the. 
hands of the police). The letter was forwarded by 
the Magistrate to the Commissioner, who in forward- 
ing the reward to Mir Abdul Ali observed :—“ The 
Commissioner has much pleasure in fowarding copies 
of letters to Subedar Mir Abdul Ali, and also the 
Rs. 80, which accompanied the original communica- 
tions. The Commissioner considers that the remarks 
made by the Hon’ble Sir Joseph Arnold with regard 
to the getting up of the case of Queen vz, Amra Pudma 
are highly creditable to Subedar Mir Abdul Ali.” 


Next came the great Aurora case, in which the 
ship was deliberately and fraudulently burnt, a 
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crime in which the skipper and several brokers 
of Bombay were concerned. Ali the persons 
implicated were convicted and sentenced. The 
case was of the utmost importance to the mercantile 
community, and had excited the greatest attention, 
not only in Bombay, but in London and Liverpool. 
The services of Mir Abdul Ali were very conspicuous 
in this case, and were promptly brought to the 
notice of Government by the Commissioner. In the 
Ahmedabad Conspiracy case Mr. R. H. Vincent, the 
then Deputy Commissioner of Police, Khan Bahadur 
Akbar Ali, and Mir Abdul Ali earned the highest 
commendation from Mr. Justice Bayley, before whom 
the case was tried. The presiding Judge brought 
the valuable services of Mr. Vincent and the officers 
acting under his instructions to the notice of 
Government, who complimented them for the skill, 
ability, and perseverance displayed in this most 
important case, which in effect was the breaking up 
of an association of criminals organised in the heart 
of Bombay for the purpose of trading in the evil dis- 
positions of vindictive persons, to the ruin of their 
weak and innocent victims. 


The Sardar’s services in the case of Moulvi Liakat 
Ali, a notorious outlaw, and an active accomplice of 
Nana Saheb of Bithoor, who in the dark days of the 
Mutiny massacred every Christian he came across, 
gained him not only high eucomiums, but high 
honours as a mark of Government's appreciation 
of his valuable services in the case. Sir Frank 
Souter, the Commissioner, in his report to 


Government, dated 18th October 1872, said :-~ 
“In the case of Moulvi Liakat Ali, Inspector 
Abdul Ali was, as a confidential officer, engaged 
for a fortnight with the Oriental Translator 
to Government in translating all the papers found 
upon him, and subsequently in getting together 
evidence and tracing out his associates, and it was 
in the execution of these very important and delicate 
duties that he offered so much valuable assistance to 
Major Parson, who bas now brought his services to 
the notice of the Government of India. As regards 
the prominent part taken by Inspector Mir Abdul 
Ali in this important service, and the uniform 
zeal and ability with which he always conducts 
his very responsible duties, chiefly in the detec- 
tive branch, he is deserving of the highest praise. 
Government are, I believe, aware that Inspector 
Abdul Aliis the son of Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali, 
the famous detective officer, who has now served in 
the Police Department with so much credit and 
distinction for upwards of forty years. The son has 
fully inherited his father’s intelligence, and his use- 
fulness has been enhanced by a good English educa- 
tion, and by his having acquired an excellent know- 
ledge of Criminal Law. As Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar 
Ali must from infirmity now soon retire from the 
service of Government, I would venture strong. 
ly to recommend that the valuable and faithful ser- 
vices of Inspector Mir Abdul Ali, in whom I place 
the greatest trust, be marked by the Government, 
conferring upon him the title of Khan Bahadur.” 


The Government of Bombay, thereupon, made a 
recommendation to the Government of India to carry 
out Sir Frank Souter’s suggestion, which was 
accepted, and the title of Khan Bahadur was con- 
ferred upon Mir Abdul Ali as personal distinction 
in 1878, In the same year Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul 
Ali rendered very valuable assistance under Mr. 
Vincent in the case of Mr. Pestonji Dinshaw, a 
Solicitor of the Bombay High Court, and his clerk, 
Sacaram Raghoba, who were charged with attempt- 
ing to cause the death of one Nicholas DeGa and his 
wife Rose Mary DeGa, The attempt failed by the 
timely discovery of the nefarious plot, and great credit 
was due to Mr. Vincent and Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul 
Ali and his father for preventing the conspiracy 
from being put into execution. Pestonji Dinshaw 
was a man of extraordinary genius and was oon- 
sidered to be one of the ablest Solicitors of his time, 
but his spendthrit habits seem to have worked his 
utter ruin, The case would supply material for a 
most exciting novel. On the result large sums of 
money were staked, and it is said that thousands of 
rupees changed hands in payment of bets upon it. 
The valuable services of the police in detecting and 
frustrating the diabolical plot were acknowledged 
by Government, who considered that “ great credit 
was due to the officers of the Bombay Police for 
the zeal and ability displayed by them in connection 
with the case.” The Sardar’s ability to write the 
English language with fluency and correctness is well 
known, and even Mr, Justice Bayley complimented 
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him on his acquisition of a sound knowledge of 
English while summing up the DeGa case to the 
jury. While commenting upon the evidence of the 
witnesses in the case his Lordship said, Mir Abdul 
Ali gave his evidence as he always does in English, 
with remarkable precision and a thorough knowledge 
of our idioms.” In the same year the Sardar had the 
good fortune to receive a pecuniary reward from 
the Madras Government for the assistance he 
tendered to Colonel Weldon, of Madras, in the 
course of his enquiries in connection with forged 
currency notes of that circle. This “great note 
forgery case” excited the greatest interest all over 
India, some of its details being most romantic. 
A Government resolution was issued from Fort 
Saint George, Madras, dated 20th March 1873, con- 
veying the thanks of the Government to Sir Frank 
Souter and Mr. Vincent for the ready and valuable 
assistance they afforded to Colonel Weldon, and 
authorising a reward of Rs, 100 to be presented to 
Mir Abdul Ali on the recommendation of that 
officer ‘for his good services.” In the same year 
the Sardar was the means of preventing a beautiful 
Circasian girl being sold as slave to a Hydrabad 
Nabab, The dazzling beauty of the girl was for 
some months the main subject of conversation in 
European and Native societies, and when the report 
of her proposed sale got abroad, it created the 
greatest sensation in Bombay. 

Great and valuable as these services were they fall 


{nto insignificance as compared with the Sardar’s 
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brilliant performance in the famous trial of Malhar- 
rao Gaekwar of Baroda. The value of his splendid 
services in this instance was cordially recognised 
both by the public and Government. It may be 
truly said that since the removal of Malharrao 
Gaekwar, Baroda enjoys a peace absolutely unknown 
in his day. There was actually arule of anarchy 
prevailing in the State, and tho services of those 
who were instrumental in bringing home the guilt of 
the late Gaekwar cannot be too highly commended. 
As was officially stated by Sir Richard Meade “ upon 
the vigilance and integrity the credit of the Govern- 
ment of India for some weeks depended.” Even 
Sir Frank Souter admitted that it said a great deal 
to the credit of the detective officers selected for 
the work that no one ever accused them of accept- 
ing bribes which they might have done to any 
amount if they had so chosen. ‘Lakhs of rupees,” 
said Sir Frank Souter, “ were available as bribes at 
the most critical moment of the whole enquiry,” but 
the detectives proved true to their salt. The charge 
against the Maharaja was that of attempting to 
poison Colonel Phayre, the British Resident at 
Baroda. 


While the preliminary police investigations were 
going on, lakhs of rupees belonging to the Baroda 
State were being made away by the agents of the 
Gaekwar, but the Sardar was ablo to ferret out 
nearly forty lakhs of rupees, and in the words of Sir 
Frank Souter, the credit of recovering this enormoug 


gum of amount belonged to the subject of this 
sketch and his father. Besides, according to Mr. 
Henry Cleveland, the Public Prosecutor, it was 
owing to Mir Abdul Ali that some most important 
‘evidence was forthcoming. The Advocate General 
in summing up the case remarked that though 
the junior Khan Bahadur had been for a less 
‘period of time in the service of the State than his 
father, yet he had also gained from the Government 
of India the honourable title of Khan Bahadur ; and 
when he was put in the witness-box for croas-examina- 
tion, not a single question was asked of him. 
No question was put to him, and they must therefore 
presume that he, “like his father, has a character 
untarnished, notwithstanding the difficulty and delicacy 
Of the services he has to perform.” Sir Frank Souterina 
report to the Government on the Malharrao case said 
that “Mir Abdul Ali is an officer of comparatively 
short service, having been appointed to the police in 
1865; but during this period he has given proof of his 
excellent ability and high police qualifications, which have 
been most usefully exercised in the service of 
Government.” Sir Richard Meade, the Resident 
at Baroda, brought the value of his services to 
the notice of Government, who granted him an 
annuity of Rs. 400 for his life, with a moiety 
continuable to his next heir. Besides he got 
Bs, 3,500 in cash and a gold bracelet, which 
‘were presented to him in the open Darbar by His 
Excellency Sir Phillip Wodehouse, the then Governor 
of Bombay, at the Government House, Parel, 
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The forest frauds next receivéd the attention of 
Mir Abdul Ali in 1876. The contractors perpetrated 
great frauds on Government by way of stealing 
timber-woods which were cut without permission 
or authority. Mir Abdul Ali rendered very 
valuable assistance in discovering the frauds to 
Mr. Arthur Crawford, the then Collector of Colaba, 
in his prolonged enquiries, extending over several 
months, into the complicated system of frauds in 
connection with the Forests. His services were 
brought to the notice of Government, who promptly 
acknowledged them. Mr. Arthur Crawford in his 
report to the Commissioner of the Northern 
Division said :-— 

“ By this time also I was assured that the contractors 
could have closed their own accounts with their salesmen or 
brokers in Bombay, to whom the wood was consigned ; accord- 
ingly I proceeded to Bombay and placed myself in communi- 
eation with Mr. Edgington, Acting Commissioner of Police, 
and Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, the well known detective. 
With their assistance and the zealous aid of my first infor. 
mant, the names of the brokers of the different contractors 
were ascertained, and the persons made little difficulty in 
placing their books at my disposal. 

“ Soon, however, I received information from the Khan Baha: 
dur that Hanmanta was only the chief member of a large gang 
—and of several gangs of Ghattis organized in Bombay—to 
take contracts jn the Concan, and under cover of them to 
rob the forests, and that the different gangs or firme were 
known in Bombay, much as the old Bunder gangs were, as 
*Harri Bhow’s Toli’ or the ‘ Bori Bunder Toli,’ and so forth. 
‘The gangs hed, a their ostensible business in Bombay, port. 


‘puage contracte on the different wharves, and the partners in the 
porterage busincss were usually all partners in the wood trade, 
though many members might not be working in the forest 
at all. 

« At this moment I took into my confidence Mr. Framjee 
Curaetjee (now Khan Saheb), the newly appointed Chief Con- 
stable of Alibag, and with his valuablo and untiring zoal at 
Alibag, and the assistance of Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali in 
Bombay, the general inquiry into the forest frauds continued. 
I retained, however, all the threads of inguiry in my own 
banda. 

“ The Khan Bahadur in Bombay spoedily unearthed the false 
books just finished by Hanmanta’s karkoons in Bombay and at 
avillage inthe Poona Zillah. Further information enabled 
thom to find deposited, in various places of eafety, by members 
of Hanmanta’s gang, the real or gonuine books of the firm of 
Secoaram Santojee both the rough set kept in the Roha forests, 
and those kept by the firm in Bombay, which, item by item, 
tallied with the broker's books. 


“The Bombay Police further discovered several bundles of 
vorrespondence, a list of the partners of this firm, and a lotter 
sent from Alibag when Hanmanta was on trial before me, 
giving a complete code of instructions as to the preparation of 
the false eet of books ; all these papers, and the books them- 
salves, coupled with the false reports of the Forest official, 
showed that from Appa downwards all had been aiding and 
abetting in the frauds and receiving gratifications as rewards 
for their connivance.” 


In 1877 the services of Mir Abdul Ali were again 
conspicuous in a serious case of forgery of Govern- 
ment notes and of counterfeiting coin. Mir Abdul 
All received a reward of Rs. 400 from Government, 


The action taken by the Police in this case was 80 
satisfactory that for some time at least it hada 
most beneficial, deterrent effect. 


Yet another heavy case of note forgery, in the tra- 
cing of which Sardar Mir Abdul Ali played an impor- 
tant part was discovered at Aurangabad. In this 
case, the Aurangabad Police having failed to trace 
out the offenders for more than a year the services 
of the Sardar were specially applied for by the 
Resident, Sir Richard Meade. The case is on all 
fours with many of the popular detective stories 
of Europe. The forgeries were the work of a 
clever gang, and not of one individual. They always 
went in for “big things.” The principal offender wasa 
very notorious character, who like many other talent- 
ed criminals, would surely have risen in the world, 
had he but turned his ability to proper account. 
He planned his enterprises with the most consummate 
skill and worked it to completion, with such a 
thoroughness as to defy the best efforts of the police 
to detect the offences, The detective abilities of 
Mir Abdul Ali were highly spoken of by all the 
authorities concerned, and nothing could have exceed- 
ed the praise lavished upon him, The case was 
managed in such a thorough and masterly manner 
by Mir Abdul Ali that he received the highest 
encomiums from Sir Richard Meade, the Resident 
at Hyderabad, and Colonel Dawker, the Special 
Commissioner, who tried the case. Both the 
officers were struck with his somd acumen 


and remarkable detective powers. On the 
warm recommendation of Sir Richard Meade, 
supported by Sir Frank Souter, a reward of Rs. 2,000 
was paid by Government to Mir Abdul Ali for 
his most faithful and valuable services in the case. 


Sardar Mir Abdul Ali rendered very valuable assist- 
ance to Major Daniel in collecting intelligence re- 
garding the movements of Wasudeo Balwant Fadke, 
&@ notorious outlaw of Poona, The Sardar was 
apparently deputed by Government to assist Major 
Daniel in effecting the arrest of the dacoit, but really 
this was merely a blind to throw off the guard 
Narayen Davaria, a forger, who had been a 
source of great anxiety both to the police and 
the public. His real commission was to arrest 
the Prince of the Forgers, but the Sardar killed 
two birds with one stone, and his “ efficient services” 
in the case of Wasudeo Balwant Fadke were recog- 
nized in the same Government resolution in which 
the services of Major Daniel and Sardar Diler-ul-Mulk 
more commonly known as Syed Abdul Hak, were 
acknowledged. Wasudeo Fadke had enlisted the 
services of a few rebels, and having attempted to wage 
war against the British Government of India, had been 
hiding in the villages, He had made arrangements to 
enlist 500 Rohillas and Arabs and other mercinaries 
residing at Ganur in his service, and moreover had 
advanced Rs. 2,000. He promised also to purchaso 
horses for them and to pay them Rs. 3,000 more, 
but before he could put his plans into execution he 
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was arrested. In the year 1880, Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Ali was thanked in a Government Resolution 
for acting with promptitude and judgment in the case 
of a man who was trying to palm off a forged currency 
note for Rs. 100. 


In the year 1880 an Arabic book was written and 
published in Bombay by Sharaf Ali, a Bohra priest, 
and dedicated to the chief Mulla of that commu- 
nity. The language of the book was calculated to 
give offence to the Mahomedan population generally, 
but more especially to the Sunnis. Khan Bahadur 
Mir Abdul Ali prudently took prompt steps, and 
succeeded in suppressing the publication, and thus 
avoided very serious results. His valuable services 
were promptly aknowledged by Government. 


In 1881 Sir Frank Souter recommended Mir Abdul 
Ali on the ground of his usefuliess and ability for a 
special personal allowance, stating that often times 
Mir Abdul Ali performed public duties of a secret 
and delicate nature that were over and above his 
ordinary duties. The Accountant-General replied 
that instead of establishing an inconvenient pre- 
cedent “by granting a special allowance for his 
meritorious and useful services, perhaps the proper 
course would be to promote that officer to a high 
grade when opportunity occurred, and to reward 
him by some departmental arrangement.” Sir Frank 
Souter, thereupon, submitted that this officer was 
already a first grade Inspector, and that the 
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next step in rank and employment was that 
of Superintendent, of which there were six in 
the Bombay Police; but from the fact of Khan 
Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali being a native, he was 
deberred from such position in which he would 
necessarily be placed in command of European police 
officers, and for other reasons, too, he would be out 
of place as a Superintendent in charge of a division, 
though his own most important duties were none 
the less onerous, and were such as could not possibly 
be performed by any one of the six Superintendents 
of the Bombay Police. Sir Frank also submitted that 
important political service, often of 2 most delicate 
nature was being daily and constantly rendered by 
the police under the direction of Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Ali, and it was earnestly hoped that Govern- 
ment would be able to see their way to remunerating 
the Khan Bahadur in a manner adequate to the 
very responsible duties he is called upon to dis- 
charge. 


In addressing yet another letter to Government on 
behalf of Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, Sir Frank 
Souter said :— 


The Khan Bahadur’s general services a3 Chief Confidential 
Officer, and head of all Secret Police matter requiring the aid 
of Native Agency (often of an important political character) 
have been marked by great usefulness to Government. 


It is unneoesssry to point out in so important e commer- 
sial city as that of Bombay with its immense population 
gathered together from all parts of the globe, that cases are 
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ever arising which oall for the secret and unceasing watchfal- 
ness of the Police and which can only be placed in the hands 
of thoroughly trustworthy, efficient, and experienced officers, 


You are aware that I frequently receive from the Politioal 
Department confidential references often submitted by the 
Government of India calling or secret and delicate enquiry 
and in many cases of such kind I am necessarily obliged to 
take the Khan Bahadur into my confidence, and I am glad 
to say after many years’ experience that in no single 
instance have I ever had the smallest suspicion of his having 
in any way betrayed the trust I have reposed in him. 


The Khan Bahadur haa had the advantage of a good 
English education, and in addition to his own language, 
Hindustani, he is a good Persian scholar, and can speak 
the Marathi and Quzerati languages. He has also » good 
knowledge of Criminal Law, and possesses altogether s very 
rare combination of qualities which mark him as an excellent 
Police officer. 


The rank which the Khen Bahadur now holds is that of 
1st Olass Inspector of Police, the salary of which is Rs, 175, 
with house accommodation. 


I have long felt that the above remuneration was 
altogether inadequate for such an officer, but unfortunately 
it has been out of my power to promote the Khan Bahadur, 
as the next grade in the Bombay Police is that of 
Superintendent, and the police officers of this rank are 
all required to have charge of Divisions with several 
European Assistants under them, and therefore the rank would 
not be suitable to the Khan Bahadur, and he could not be 
spared from his own post which is certainly quite as 
important and far more difficult to fill. 
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I would submit that the Khan Bahadur should, as regards 
emolument, be placed on at least as favourable a footing as 
8 ist Class Police Inspector in the districts—their pay I 
understand to be Ra. 250, with Rs. 25 travelling allowance— 
and therefore considering the additional cost of living in 
Bombay, I would beg strongly to recommend for the 
favourable consideration of Government that an additional 
aum of Rs, 125 per mensem be granted to Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Ali, which would bring his pay up to Ra. 825 and Re. 50 
above the pay and allowances drawn by a lst Class Inspector 
in the mofussil. 

Should there seem to H. E. the Governor any obstacle to 
the granting of the increase above recommended in pay 
of the Khan Bahadur, thenI would venture to suggest 
whether the amount might not be fairly met as a sopa- 
rate charge in the shape of a personal allowance on the 
Police Department as remuneration for the numerous police 
duties (many of s confidential and important nature) which 
the Khan Bahadur is daily being called upon to perform. 

I would mention that I am aware of tempting offers having 
been made to the Khan Bahadur of employment out of 
Bombay, and should he at any time be induced to leave the 
Police of thia city, it will be most difficult to supply his place, 
and I do not hesitate to say it would be a very serious loss to 
the Bombay Police, 


‘When the late Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali 
retired, Sir Frank Souter in view of the growing 
importance of the city and the rapid increase in its 
population, made certain recommendations for the 
consideration of Government with the object of 
establishing a thoroughly Detective Force distinct 
from the rest of the Police. 
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A special post of the superintendent of the Detec- 
tive Police was, thereupon, created for the Sardar 
on a salary of Rs. 00 (exclusive of horse allowance 
and horse-rent) rising to Rs. 450 by triennial increase 
of Rs. 50, and the Detective Force was augmented 
to a certain extent. 


The praiseworthy exertion of this officer and 
the tact and untiring zeal evinced by him in the 
discharge of the difficult and delicate duty entrusted 
to him for making arrangements for granting pass- 
ports and superintending the despatch of the pilgrims 
to the Hedjaz in the important pilgrim season of 
1881 were promptly brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment by the Commissioner in his report, dated 
9th March 1882, The Commissioner then wrote as 
follows :— 


“But even this establishment at times was insufficient to 
keep down the burden of clerical labour and the other clerks 
of my office were not unfrequently required to help, and thus 
inoonvenince arose té the disposal of the current police work, 
and on many occasions so great has been the pressure caused 
by the sudden influx of pilgrims, as ships were leaving for 
Jeddah, that but for the untiring efforts and energy of my 
Detective Inspector Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, in whose 
charge I have placed all the arrangements for granting pase- 
porta and generally superintending the despatch of pilgrims, 
many would have been left behind in Bombay for considerable 
periods, and thus lost the auspicious time at which to perform 
their pilgrimage. I am much indebted to the Khan Bahadur 
for his praiseworthy exertions and for the tact he has evinced 
in discharging this delicate and difficult duty.” 
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Government warmly acknowledged their indebted- 
ness in a Resolution, dated 23rd March 1882, 
which stated “Government are glad to notice the 
favourable mention made by the Commissioner of 
Police of the services in connection with the issue of 
the passports rendered by Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul 
Ali, Detective Inspector.” 

In connection with the collection of recruits for 
the Military Police in Burma, His Excellency the 
Governor-in-Council in Government Resolution, 
Military Department, dated 4th April 1887, acknow 
ledged the services of the Bombay Police in the 
following terms :—“‘ To Sir Frank Souter his special 
acknowledgments are due. The greater number of 
recruits were collected through his exertions, and 
indeed without his hearty co-operation, it would 
have been difficult for Government to respond so 
promptly to the Government of India’s call.” Sir 
Frank Souter was not slow in bringing to the notice 
of tho Government that “the above acknowledgment 
of Government was principally due to the most zealous 
manner in which Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali 
aided the Police Commissioner in the matter.” 

In the same year (1887) the Sardar rendered 
great service to the Junagudh State in the 
capture of Makrani outlaws, and received Rs. 500 
as his share, from the reward given by His Highness 
the Nawab of Junagadh. 

In July 1887 the Khan Bahadur was appointed 
to act as Protector of Pilgrims in addition to his 
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own duties. The season for the embarkation of 
pilgrims to the Hedjaz had just then set in. Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Ali discharged the onerous duties 
in an eminently satisfactory manner, and for his 
arduous and zealous services he received a valu- 
able gold watch from Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son, 


There are numerous cases of murders successfully 
traced by Mir Abdul Ali. Some of them were com- 
mitted under singularly mysterious circumstances. 
But Mir Abdul Ali has traced them out, often when 
it was thought they would never bediscovered. Though 
a case might seem hopeless, his unflagging industry 
did not permit him to relax his ingenious efforts until 
he had achieved success, and this is the keynote to 
his phenomenal success in detecting the most 
marvellous cases. Not @ single extraordinary case 
of murder has occurred in Bombay during the 
last thirty years in which his knowledge and skill 
have not been brought to bear upon unearthing 
it. The successful termination of the cases known 
as the Parel box murder case (from the fact that the 
murdered woman was found concealed in a box), the 
triple murder at Dadar (in which two Parsee ladies 
and a male child were brutally done to death), and 
the Kembekar Street poisoning case (in which five 
members of a family were killed outright by poison 
administered in food) were attributable to the skill, 
dexterity, acumen and perseverance of Sardar 
Mir Abdul Ali. 
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Besides, it has frequently fallen to the lot of Sardar 
Mir Abdul Ali to investigate many mysterious cases. 
He always does his work with a thoroughness of 
purpose, which, combined with the instinct of a 
detective and his knowledge of the criminal law, 
enable him to present a strong case before 
the Public Prosecutor. He has his own way of 
thinking and his own way of acting while engaged in 
unravelling any mystery. His extraordinary acumen 
was well illustrated in several other remarkable cases 
of murder besides those above stated. In the case 
of the murder of a Mogul and his wife at Oomer- 
kherry, Mookhee Bunde Ali at His Highness the 
Aga Khan's residence, Nesbit Road, and the Clerk 
Road murder, his extraordinary police acumen is 
well illustrated. All these cases were so complicated 
and mysterious, that it seemed highly improbable 
that they would bo successfully traced. The reputa- 
tion of the police was at stake, but the Sardar always 
rose to the importance of the occasion, and 
succeeded in bringing the culprits to book. Referring 
to the triple murder at Dadar Mr. Gell, our popular 
and energetic Deputy Commissioner of Police, in 
his annual report to the Government of Bombay, 
while acting as Commissioner in place of Colonel 
Wilson, remarked: “It is a case worthy of 
being classed with the now famous Pare! murder 
case, which occurred in November 1887, and is one 
for the detection of which the Bombay Force and 
Khen Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali in particular, may 
well be proud.” 


Chapter III. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR THE RANK 
OF A FIRST CLASS SARDAR. 


Sm Frank Sovter, the Police Commissioner, in his 
report to Government in April 1888 enumerated the 
past services of Mir Abdul Ali, and recommended him 
for a. title of the First Class Sardar of the Doccan. 
The Commissioner after narrating tho facts of the 
Parel box murder case, said: “I havo doomed 
it my duty to bring this particular case of 
murder to the notice of Government as being 
one committed under circumstances of singular 
atrocity and planned with extraordinary precaution, 
such as was calculated to bafile the best detective 
ability. For somo time the bringing to light of 
this case seemed almost hopeless, but the Khan 
Bahadur never relaxed his efforts, and it is to his 
extraordinary perseverance and policeman-like skill 
that so very satisfactory o result has been brought 
about, - In laying bare the details of 2 most difficult 
case of heinous crime of this kind, and bringing the 
offender to justice, not only are the public inspired 
with confidence, but a salutary deterrent effect is 
produced on the minds of the evil-disposed, . the 
value of which is incalculable. The very valuable 
services which Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali has 
from time to time rendered are well known to 


Government.” * * * * & 
1 


The Commisaioner then recounted the remarkable 
bervices rendered by this officer in connection with the 
detection and conviction of eight notorious forgers 
and‘utterers of Government currency notes at Au- 
rangabad. The instances in which the Khan Bahadur 
has received the acknowledgment of Government for 
approved services, subsequent to the period reported 
on in the Aurangabad forgery case were then 
enumerated by the Commissioner who forwarded to 
Government the highly complimentary certificates 
which have been granted to Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Ali by the law officers of Government, Mr. 
BR, V. Hearn, Mr. H. Cleveland, and Mr. F. A. Little. 
The Commissioner then proceeded to state :— Khan 
Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali has descended from a high 
family of Syads belonging to the town of Manchar of 
the Poona District, who have been enjoying since the 
time of the Mogals a permanent net cash allowance 
of Rs. 396 per annum from the revenues of the village. 
The present recipient of the allowance is his father, 
after whose death the son Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul 
Ali will succeed to the allowance, Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Ali has the honour of being one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the City of Bombay, 
and he fills the most important and responsible office 
of Superintendent of Police of the Detective branch. 
He enjoys my entire confidence, and is a thoroughly’ 
trustworthy and most valuable officer of the Govern- 
ment, and much respected by all with whom he is 


brought in contact, I understand that in virtue 
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of his title of Khan Bahadur he ranks as a Second 
Class Sardar, and I beg now to recommend, which 
I do most strongly, that in consideration of his 
meritorious services extending over a period of twenty- 
two years, that His Excellency the Governor-in- 
Council will recogniso the same by conferring on 
Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali ‘the rank of a First 
Class Sardar.’” 


On the 15th of May 1888 the Govornor-in-Council 
issued a resolution acknowlodging with pleasure 
“the morit of tho servico rendered by Khan 
Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali and othor police officers 
in connection with the Parcl murder. Police officers, 
like those of other dopartments, must look to 
promotion in thoir dopartmcnts as tho most appro- 
priate roward for meritorious sorvicos. Itis only on 
rare occasion that titles, such as that already con- 
ferred on Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, can be 
awarded. Government are glad that the officer has, 
by his abilities and services, continuned to justify 
the honourable distinction conferred upon him.” 


The recommendation for the conferring of the title 
of Sardar on Mir Abdul Ali was supplemented by 
Colonel Wilson in 1889. In his official report to 
Government on the detection of the triple murder at 
‘Dadar above referred to, Colonel Wilson, after 
bestowing high praise upon Mr. Gell, the Acting Com- 
missioner, for the zeal and perseverance throughout 
the inquiry, and giving credit to other officers, said ; 
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* It now remains for me to bring prominently to notice 
the valuable and important services rendered hy Khan 
Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali. The service boing of an ox- 
coptional character, richly merits a special rocognition 
by Govornment. 1Le was the principal officer in charge 
of the case from the beginning to the end, and dis- 
played remarkable tact and police accumen in tracing 
out the offender, vory skilfully, putting together tho 
evidence and placing it with precision and lucidity 
before the Government law officers. The success- 
ful termivation of tho casc, I consider, was mainly 
due to his sound judzmont and long experience in 
handling complicated cases of this kind. The 
accompanying copy of the certificate, given to the 
Khan Bahadur hy Mr. Frore, Public Prosecutor, 
who conducted the case, will show how valuable 
his services were to the prosecution, Khan 
Bahadur Mir .Abdul Ali has always been com- 
plimonted by the Government law oflicers for the pro- 
paration of the most dillicult cases and for the clever 
way in whichhe picced evidence together and in- 
structed them, ‘The valuablo sorvices of this faithful 
and moritorious oilicer are too much numerous to be 
mentioned here, and most of them have been from 
time to time brought to the notice of Government. 
But for ready referonce I will give a brief sketch of 
them before proposing a suitable reward.” 


«\fter cnumerating the Sardar’s services eX- 
tending over quarter of a century, Colonel Wilson 
proceeded to state; “The Khan Bahadur wag 
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highly complimented by the Advocate General 
and the presiding Judgo, the Hon'’blo Mr. Bayley, 
for skilfully detecting the crime and cleverly working 
up tho evidence in tho Parel murder case. Tho 
Government in their Reselition of the 15th May 
1888 left it to the Commissioncr to reward tho other 
officers mentioned, by such suitable promotion as he 
was able to give ; but as regards the Khan Bahadur 
nothing definite was said. Uad Sir Frank Souter 
lived, he would certainly have made a furthor refer- 
once to Government on the subject. In Appendix 
lettered II will be found the most important services 
of the Khan Bahadur, acknowledged by Government, 
during a period of over ten years comprised betwoon 
the Aurangabad forgery case and that ufSyed Gull, 


“Tho reason of my delaying to subinit a proposal 
for a reward to the Khan Bahadur in the Arms caso 
was Lecause 1 was so impressed with tho detection 
of the triple murder case that I decided to wait for 
the conclusion of the trial before doing so. Govern- 
ment desired me to acknowlodge the services of the 
Khan- Bahadur aod other oflicers engaged in tho 
Arms case, The Khan Bahadur is the eldest 
son of the famous detective oflicor Khan Bahadur 
Mie Akbar Ali, who has retired from the Bombay 
Police Force on an enhanecd pension after a conti- 
nuously meritorious and distinguished service, 
extending over a period of fifty-two years, * * 

ry . * * e 
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“The Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali’s eldest son is 
a@ barrister-at-law, and his second son is now studying 
in London for the Indian Civil Service Examination. 
His present salary is Re. 350 per mensem, exclusive 
of horse allowance and house rent. His pay will be 
increased to Rs. 400 on the 15th November 1890, and 
Rs, 450 (being the maximum pay of the appoint- 
ment) on Ist November 1893. The Khan Bahadur’s 
excelient knowledge of English and Oriental 
languages and of the Criminal Law, combined 
with extraordinary detective abilities and the 
social position he enjoys, especially in the 
Mahomedan community, renders him a very 
valuable acquisition to the Police Force of this city. 
In political matters of importance, particularly in the 
confidential branch, his services and knowledge are 
quite invaluable and unique. The family of the 
Khan Bahadur are hereditary Inamdars and Kazies, 
and are connected with highly respectable families 
of hereditary Jagirdars and Inamdars of the Deccan. 
In point of precedence amongst natives, he ranks ag 
8 Second Class Sardar by virtue of the title of ‘Khan 
Bahadur.’ I now beg most strongly to urge upon 
the attention of Government the exceptional and 
unique nature of the services of the meritorious 
officer during a period of twenty-four years, and to 
solicit that they will be pleased to reconsider the - 
recommendation made by my predecessor, the late 
Sir Frank Souter, and confer upon the Khan Bahadur 
the title of ‘First Class Sardar,’ a distinction in my 
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opinion he fully. deserves. The Government by 
acceding to this proposal will not only confer a 
suitable reward upon one of their most upright, 
faithful and deserving servants, but it will give 
an incentive to persons of good families to join 
the police service.” 


Chapter IV. 


LATER SERVICES OF THE SARDAR. 


Iw the year 1888 Sardar Abdul Ali succeeded in 
bringing to justice three Afghans, who were in the 
habit of smuggling arms and ammunitions, which 
were packed in bales of cotton and sent to trans- 
frontier outlaws. Tho Government of India took 
apecial interest in the case, and it was after four 
months’ incessant toil, attention and patient inquiries 
that the Sardar apprehended the gang of Pathans. 
In bringing the facts of the case to the notice of 
Government, Coloncl Wilson made tho following re- 
marks :—‘ Much timo and trouble were expended in 
this case which required most delicate handling and 
tho greatest patience, and it could never have been 
brought to so successful an end without the able 
supervision and great experience of Khan Bahadur 
Mir Abdul Ali.’ 


The Government requested Colonel Wilson to 
acknowledge the services of Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Ali in this most important and complicated 
case, The Sardar’s services were simply of in- 
calculable value during the visit of His Highness 
the late Prince Albert Victor of Wales and of 
the present Czar to this city. The duty was most 
arduous and severe, and Colonel Wilson was much 
impresaed with the admirable spirit with which he 
worked gt the time, not caring for fatigue, hunger or 
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labour. In the case of the forgeries of postal stamps 
also the services of the Nordar were repres*nted to 
Government. The postal stamps were so beautifully 
executed, and difficult to distinguish from genuine 
ones without macnifying glasses, that outside 
opinion inclined to the belief that they wero the work 
of European forgers. The Sardar, however, discovered 
after lengthened and careful inquiries that thoy were 
executed by one Kundoo, who hail Icarnt the art of 
engraving when serving Government as a surveyor in 
the Trigonometricat Survey Department. Ho had also 
been formely connected with notorious gang of forgers 
under Dawaria, whose headquarters were at Poona. 
In his annual report to Government on the Police 
Administration Colonel Wilson sait :—“The way 
in which the case was handled by Mir Abdul Ali, 
assisted by his inspectors, is deserving of tho highest 
commendation.” 





In the begining of the year 1890, there was a 
serious strike of the Municipal scavengers, and it 
must be still fresh in the recollection of the Bombay 
public what an amount of inconvenience and trouble 
it produced. The health of the whole city was in 
danger, and every moment an outburst of some 
severe epidemic was feared. If the strike had 
continued longer than it did, the results would have 
been most serious. The Sardar strained every 
nerve to put an end to the strike, and his exertions 
gained for him high praise from Sir atles 
Ollivant, one of the most able and popular mis- 
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sioners, which the Bombay Municipality has ever 
had. Sir Charles Ollivant wrote toColonel Wilson as 
follows :—‘‘ Permit me to repeat my thanks to you 
and all members of the Police Force for the very 
valuable and indispensable assistance rendered by 
the Police throughout the disturbance. Particu- 
larly let me bring to your notice the high sense I 
ontertain of the energy, ability and discretion dis- 
played by Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali. I know 
in what high esteem his services have been held by 
successive Commissioners of Police and various 
Government officers, aud 1 trust you will not think 
Iam excceding my province if after nearly nine 
years of my present post I add my tostimony to the 
well-deserved record of appreciation which he 
already enjoys.” 


In reviewing the annual report on the Police for 
the yoar 1890, the Governor in Council “ noticed 
with pleasure the commendation bestowed by the 
Commissioner of Police cn individual Superintend- 
ents of the Police Force, and more particularly on 
Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, whose services in the 
detective branch have, since the close of the year, 
been rewarded by the Government of India with the 
title of Sardar.” 


When the title of Sardar was conferred upon 
Mir Abdul Ali, the news was hailed with 
joy, ygt only by the whole Force (European and 
Native), but by the native community, and more 
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particularly by Mahomedans. Two evening enter- 
tainments were held on a grand and magnificent 
scale, one at Walkeshwar in the bungalow of Mr. 
Abmedbhoy Habibbhoy, and another at the 
bungalow of His Highness Sultan Mahammad Shah 
Aga Khan, at Nesbit Road. The first entertainment 
was got up by leading and prominent citizens of 
Bombay, while the second was held in the Sardar’s 
honour by his countrymen (Flindu and Mahomodan), 
The Sanad of the title was presented to himby Colonel 
Wilson at the Police office in the presence of Mr. 
Gell, the Deputy Commissioner, and all the officers 
and men of the Force. Colonel Wilson in handing 
over the Sanad to Mir Abdul Ali remarked that tho 
Sardar had served the Government with loyalty, 
devotion, zeal and ability, for the long period of 
twenty-six years, endif all his services were to be 
enumerated it would take several hours. A report 
of the ceremony written at the time states :— 


In the course of his speech the Commissioner pointed out that 
it was well known how the Sardar would nover reat until he had 
satiafactorily unravelled the crimes he had been deputed to 
track out, and his abilities were such that ho knew not 
how they could well do without him. Those scrvicea had 
been prominently brought to the notice of the Government 
of Bombay, and subsequently to that of the Government 
of Indis, who had recognised them by conferring on him 
the title of ‘ Sardar.’ To illustrate the nature of the services 
performed by the Sardar, he alluded to the visit of the 
present Czar to this city. What those services were, gnd how 
ardnous were the duties in relation to them, was best 


known to himself (the speaker). He would add, however, that 
those were carried out entirely to his satisfaction. 


As he handed over the Sanad to the Sardar, the Commis- 
sioner wished hin a long life to enjoy the honour, and ssid 
that the docamont would become a precious heirloom in the 
Sardar’s family for many generations to come. 


The document runs :—‘ To Mir Annu Aur, Khan Bahadur, 
Superintendent of the Bombay City Police. I hereby confer 
‘upon you the title of Sardar as a personal distinction-—(Sd.) 
Lanspowne, Viceroy and Govornor-General of India. Simla, 
the 30th May, 1891.’ The docamont is on vellum, surmounted 
at the top by the Royal Coat of Arms, the seal of the Gov- 
ernor-General of India boing affixed at the end. 


The Sardar, in tendoring his thanks, said he felt indebted 
to the Commissioner for the title, which he owed to Colonel 
Wileon having powerfully supplemented the previous recom- 
mendation of his worthy predecessor in office, Sir Frank 
Sauter. He felt greatly honoured by the title so graciously 
conferred on him by the Viccroy, and it would stimulate him 
to renewed vigour and energy, and he would never spare to do 
anything in his power to maintain the good name of the 
force. 

Addressing the men on parade in Urdu, the Sardar added 
that whenever Government services were performed with 
devotion and loyalty, they were never left unrewarded. Cons 
sequently he exhorted them to exert their best energies and 
exeouty their duties in a trustworthy manner. 


The “splendid services,” which Sardar Mir Abdul 
Ali, Knan Bahadur, rendered during the Mahomedan 
and Hindu riots in Bombay were acknowledged by 
Mr. Vincent, who himself was always to be found 
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in the thick of the fray. Efforts of Mr. Vincent 
and his men were beyond all praise, and the public 
were afterwards gratified to learn that the services of 
Mr. Vincent had been acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment of India conferring upon him the distinguished 
titleof C.I. E. Sardar Abdul Ali’s work was any- 
thing but light. He was seen everywhere during 
those eventful days. It was due to his exertions 
{supported by two of the leaders of Mahomedans, 
Khan Bahadur Kassam Mitha and Mr. Oomar 
Jamal) that the Sidis who did most of the 
fighting in the anti-Parsi riots of 1874, took no 
part in the disturbances of 1893. The reports 
in the daily papers at the time Lear sufficient 
testimony to the excellent work done by the Sardar 
during the riots. Me assisted in checking the dis- 
turbances, arresting the rioters, sheltering and pro- 
tecting the helpless and poor persons, and above all 
in restoring peace and bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion between the two communities. In conjunction 
with Mr. Brewin, he was specially appointed to 
prosecute the rioters before the magistrates and 
at the Criminal Sessions ; and he discharged the 
duty in a most efficient and satisfactory manner. 
His services were duly acknowledged by Govern- 
ment and its law officers, 


When the Police Force was recently augmented, 
special arrangements were made by the Government 
on the recommendation of Colonel Wilson with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State for 


an increase in the salary of Sardar, whose maximum 
pry was fixed at Rs. 600 exclusive of the house rent 
and horse allowance. The Sardar in ordinary course 
would have obtained the maximum salary of his post 
in 1899, but on the strong recommendation of Mr. 
R. H. Vincent, and supported by the Government 
of Bombay, the Secretary of State only in August 
last sanctioned the payment of maximum salary to 
the Sardar at once in consideration of his most 
faithful and valuable services. 

In the case in which Fonseca, a bailiff of the 
Small Cause Court, was sentenced to be exe- 
cuted, for causing the death of one Duarte, the 
Sardar rendered very valuable assistance to Mr. 
Brewin, an able officer in whose hands the case 
was placed by Mr. Vincent. As was remarked in 
the annual report ofthe Police for the year 1894, the 
Sardar exerts himself to the utmost in all matters 
smallor great, and sets a splendid example to his sub- 
ordinates. In the last annual report of the Police for 
1895, Mr. Vincent said :—“‘ Of the Superintendents, 
I would specially mention as deserving of com- 
mendation, is Sardar Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, 
who, in the numerous, intricate and delicate matters. 
he had to undertake, proved himself again to be a 
most loyal, energetic and intelligent servant of 
Her Majesty.” In the Police report for 1888, 
Colonel Wilson said: ‘Khan Bahadur Mir 
Akbar Ali, the Superintendent of the Detectives, 
has performed his duties in his accustomed, zealous 


and efficient manner. I have never in the whole 
course of my service met with an officer of his 
calibre, keen as a blood-hound when crime has to be 
detected, and unflagging in his zeal and devotion 
to duty.” 


Such are the official testimonies in regard to the 
career of this remarkable man, who ix a bright 
example of all that a goal policeman should be : 
upright in conduct, devoted to duty, and full of 
energy aud zeal, But at the same time his zeal does 
not carry him away to do wrong to an accused 
person. The foregoing brief summary of his sorvices 
and the following pages, which contain a fuller 
account of many ol his cases, will show that there is 
not the least exaggeration in the remark of Colonel 
Wilson that he did not know how they could do 
without the Sardar. 


When Lord Lansdowne visited this city in March 
1891, the Sardar accompanied the gabornatorial 
party on the occasion of the Viceroy’s visit to several 
places of interest. At the Matunga Leper Asy- 
lum, Lord Harris, the then Governor of Bombay, 
called Sardar Abdul Ali and presented him to His 
Excellency. Lord Lansdowne shook hands with the 
Sardar and said : “I am very much thankful to you. 

*I did not know that I was looked after by you.” The 
Sardar bowed his acknowledgments to the Viceroy, 
and made a graceful reply to the effect that he was 
simply doing his daty. 
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During the recent visit to Bombay of Shahzada 
Nasrulla Khan, second son of his Highness the Amir 
of Kabul, the Sardar specially looked after the 
Prince, who was so much pleased with the attention 
paid to him by the Sardar, that he sent two valuable 
shawls to the Police Commissioner for presentation 
to the able and amiable Chief of our Detective force. 
The shawls were presented to the Sardar with the 
special permission of H. E. the Viceroy. 


The Sardar’s private life is not without many bright 
features. For the promotion of the welfare of his 
Mahomedan brethren he has been striving hard. He 
is the pioneer of liberal reforms among his com- 
munity. In conjunction with Mr. Vincent, he has 
been trying hard to put on a permanent and 
sound footing the Mahomedan Orphanage for 
the foundation of which Mr. Haji Jakeria 
Haji Abmed Patel has given two lakhs of rupees. 
The Sardar holds enlightened and broad views on 
social matters, He is a high Mason, and is a 
Past Worshipful Master of the Lodge Islam, 
of which he is one of the founders. He is always a 
friend of the poor, and no one really deserving sup- 
port would ever go away without being helped by 
him. His advice is often solicited even by men of 
light and leading. He is acknowledged to have 
great natural abilities for his own profession, but his- 
abilities are such that he would have been an orna- 
ment to any liberal profession. His motto is that 
* contentment is the true philosopher's stone.’ He 


does his work in a most modest and unostentations 
manner, and even a child is not afraid of going to 
him. 

The Sardar had a natural bent for the detective’s 
work, and evon in his schooldays his detective 
abilities had gained him great distinction. A silver 
cup, which was to be run for, was stolen from the 
Byculla Club three days bofore the race. The 
young Mir Abdul Ali, who frequently used to go 
in his father’s company to detect crimes, succeeded 
in recovering the cup, which was buried under the 
ground by the thiof, actually twelve hours before 
it had been run for, and obtainoil a reward of Rs. 100 
from Mr. Forjett. After passing his Matriculation 
Examination he studied Medicine for two years; but 
so struck was Colonel IIenderson with his detective 
skill that he offered Mr. Mir Abdul Ali an 
appointment in the Police Force which was accepted, 
and as the events have proved he has been eminently 
auccessful in his Police career. 

The Sardar had recently the great misfortune to 
lose his eldest son, Mr. Mir Sarfraz Ali, who died at 
Karachi on Sunday the 11th of October 1886. The 
late Mr. Mir Sarfraz Ali had received very liberal 
education in England, and was called to the Bar in 
1890. He was a most promising Mahomedan coun- 
sel, and it is to be deeply regretted that he has been 
cut off so prematurely. Mir Sarfraz Ali was in the 
prime of young manhood, being only twenty-nine 
years of age at the time of his death. He was very 


popular among his wide circle of both European and 
Native friends, and his death is deeply regretted by 
all who knew him. By his genial disposition and 
auavity of manners, he had gained the love and 
affection of all with whom he came in contact. 
His services were often engaged in important cases 
in the Mofuasil. In the dispute of the Khojas of 
Mehuve, in Bhavnagar, about somo property, he was 
engaged by H. II. tho Aga Khan. Iie conducted 
the case with marked ability. In the great Hyder- 
abad jewel robbery case, in which some Nawabs of 
Hyderabad were charged with theft of jewellery, 
worth about seven lakhs of rupees, he was engaged 
to defend one of the accused. Only Inst year he 
ably defended a case at Bhavnagar, in which some 
Borahs were charged with murder. All the accused 
in that case were acquitted, and Mr. Mir Sarfraz Ali 
was complimented by the Judge on the able manner 
in which he conducted the case. He wasa shrewd 
man of the world, and had inherited many of his 
father’s intellectual attainments. He always took 
avery great interest in the promotion and wel- 
fare of the Mahomedan community. It was the 
late Mr. Mir Sarfraz Ali who convened a meeting of 
Mahomedans, a couple of years back, to protest 
against the dissection of dead bodies of Mahomedans 
in the hospitals. A petition was forwarded to 
Government, who passed @ resolution, the effect of 
which was that the bodies should be handed over to 
the proper parties for burial. When the Dr. 
Mackichan Momorial Fund was started, he took 4 
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prominent part in the movement. By reason of his 
amiable qualities and obliging nature, he had won 
the esteem of all with whom ho came in contact. 
He was suffering from lung disoases for some 
time past, 

In 1894 he went on a long sea voyage, and 
journeyed to England and other countries of Europe. 
He returned from Europe in January 1895, the 
change having done him a world of good. About 
nine months’ hack the symptoms of malady again 
showed themselves, and he was ordered to try a 
change at Karachi. Mceremained at Quotta, Hyder. 
abad, and Karachi, aud proposed to go to Auatralia 
in December next. All that best medical skill can 
do was donc to sparo his life, but he succumbed to 
the disease. Tho deceased was married in a noble- 
man’s family at Gwalior, but tho doath of his wife, 
three years ago, cast 2 gloom over his own lifo. He 
took greatly to heart the death of his wife, and now 
he himself has gathored among his forofathers. He 
leaves behind an only son, who is now at Gwalior, 
The greatest sympathy was felt for the Sardar in 
his sad bereavement, and ho was the recipient of 
nomerous telegrams and letters of condolence and 
sympathy, the senders including His Highness 
the Maharaja of Gwalior, His Highness Sultan 
Mahomed Shah Aga Khan, His Highness Aga 
Akbar Shah, and Mr. Dosabhoy Framji Karaka, 
C81. Expressions of sorrow and grief were mani- 
fested on all hands, which gave an idea of the high 
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esteem in which the deceased was held. His re- 
mains were brought to Bombay and carried to Man- 
char for burial by the side of his great-great- 
grandfather whose shrine is worshipped even now 
as that ofa saint, not only by Mahomedans, but 
also by the Hindus of Manchar and other surround- 
ing villages. ‘The funeral procession was a very 
grand one, and was on a scale never witnessed 
before in Bombay, the death of Mr. Mir Sarfraz Ali 
heving filled the hearts of the Mahomedan com- 
munity with the deepest sorrow and regret, which 
was shared by a host of European, Parsee, and 
Hindu friends of the deccased, A mass meeting of 
the Mahomedans was held at the bungalow of Syad 
Mahomed Makba, and it was resolved, on the motion 
of Nabob Mohshun-ul-Mulk Mehdi Ali, to forward 
a letter of condolence to the Sardar in his sad be- 
reavement, The letter was personally handed over 
to him by Nabob Mehdi Ali, Mr. Nazmudin Tyabji 
and Molvi Hidaetulla at the bungalow of Mr. Mir 
Aun Ali. The Mahomedans have started a fund to 
perpetuate the memory of the deceased by opening 
a hospital, bearing the name of Mir Surfraz Ali, in 
connection with the Mahomedan orphanage at a cost 
of nearly Rs. 25,000. Tho European, Parsee and 
Hindu friends have also subscribed money to found 
a University scholarship in the name of the deceased, 
while a similar movement is set on foot by Hindu 
and Mahomedan residents of Manchar and other 


yilleges in the Deccan. 
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The second and the eldest surviving son Mir Aun 
Ali is a very promising young man. He has 2 
literary turn of mind, and is conversant with several 
European and Oriental languages. -\s he showed 
signs of great talent at a very early age, the Sardar 
sent him to England to compete for the Civil Service 
Examination but he failed. He was, however, called 
to the Bar in 1894. He stayed in England, France 
and other countries of Europe for about eight years, 
and he thereby acquired a good knowledge not only 
of different languages, but of the customs and manners 
of different countries. His contributions of miscel- 
laneous articles to the columns of tho Bombay Gusett: 
have been weil received by tho public. His views 
in regard to cortain University reforms were well 
expressed in some of these articles. Ilo is a pionoer 
of sound liberal reforms and not a blind advocate 
of mere sham advancement. Wis professional 
services havo been already several times engaged in 
important Native States in political matters, and 
he has acquitted himself in an admirable manner. 
He is also a Justice of the Peace. Ho has a very 
wide circle of European and Native friends, and he 
is a personna grala in society. He is the Honorary 
Secretary of the Mahomedan Orphanage, and as 
such he is doing his best to place the institution on 
a most firm and permanent footing, The third son, 
Mir Hasan Ali, is now a student in the school, and 
gives hopes of a brilliant future career, 
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A man of remarkable ingenuity and great re- 
sourcefulness, the Sardar has never been slow to do 
good to his countrymen, whether Parsees, Hindus, 
Christians or Mahomedans. He is respected by his 
superiors and loved by his subordinates for his 
numerous qualities both of head and heart, and for his 
sterling character. He has an exemplary love for his 
superiors, and always talks of them with venera- 
tion, Such a man cumbining the many-sided quali- 
fications and virtues to which we have referred, 
cannot fail to secure appreciation at the hands of 
his superiors and the approbation of the general 
public. Though the task of a detective is often 
thankless, the Sardar has many admirers and friends 
and few foes; which is indeed high praise for a 
police officer. It is a source of delight to the native 
community that one of their own countrymen should 
have succeeded ao well in this most arduous and re- 
sponsible position. ‘Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune, for character is fate,” says a well-known 
proverb, and this is strikingly exemplified in the case 
of Sardar Mir Abdul Ali, as are also the aphorisms 
that “honesty is the staff upon which the pilgrim 
of life may lean with confidence,” while ‘“ persever- 
ance is the helm in the hand of a skilful pilot, 
enabling him to steer safely over the stormy sea of . 
opposition, and to land safely at his wished-for 
destination.” Sardar Mir Abdul Ali’s laborious life 
shas been spent in exerting his powers of body and 
mind in the eervice of the Government and the 
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public, and he has won the golden opinions of all with 
whom he has come in contact. The Sardar belongs 
to the class of men who are always ready to sacrifice 
popularity on the altar of duty. This is a crowning 
hesuty of his noble career, and we may regard his 
public labours for the prevention and punishment 
of crime as forming an enduring monument—far 
more enduring than marble busts or statues—of a 
life spent in the service of the Government and 
the people. 
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THE WILFUL DESTRUCTION OF THE 
8.8. “AURORA.” 


Ar no time in the annals of the criminal history of 
Bombay—nay oven of India—was such generalinterest 
was aroused as when what was subsequently known 
as the great “Aurora Frauds” were perpetrated. 
In June 1870, commercial circles, not only in Bom- 
bay, but also in Liverpool and elsewhere, had their 
attention almost absorbed by, first, the suspicious 
circumstances attending the loss of the ship “ Aurora,” 
and then by extraordinary confessions made by 
those who planned and carried out the destruction of 
that vessel, The suspicious circumstances were the 
loss of the vessel by fire the very first morning after 
she sailed from Bombay ; the mysterious origin of the 
fire ; the total absence of any effort to extinguish it ; 
the fact that bills of lading representing large con- 
siguments of valuable cotton had boen signed by the 
captain and turned to account at the Underwriters’ 
offices and the banks while no such consignments 
had gone on board, and substitution of rubbish pur- 
chasedat Rs. 16 or Rs. 20 a bale for good cotton and 
‘wool as cargo. So serious were the rumours 
afloat before the “ Aurora” sailed, that efforts were 
made by the Underwriters to have her departure 
delayed by the police, but that could not be managed. 
in time, and she left the port to be burned 
a few miles out. Grievous as these suspicions 
were, the extensive nature of the fraud was 
not known until first one and then another 
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of those implicated related the whole of their 
connection with the transaction. Fearing detec- 
tion, and probably knowing that the police were 
collecting evidence against him, one Soonderji 
Shamji, a native merchant or broker, who had 
chartered the ship, related to the police all that he 
knew of the affair. Te had beon privy to the 
plot, which seems to have been originated and 
matured by a man, named Elnstone, and he 
procured and shipped the greater quantity of 
the rubbish. lis statements led to tho arrest 
of Messrs. Elmstone and Whitewell, the brokers 
for the ship, and of Captain Marriott, who 
had beon her commandor. The captain followed 
suit with a voluntary confession on his part to the 
effect that he had been led to sign the bills of lading 
under a guarantees from Messrs, Elmstone and 
Whitewell, that the goods would follow ; that he 
knew these bills of lading had been used to pro- 
eure advances from the banks ; that every offurt he 
put forth to obtain the goods they represented was 
vain, and that in despair he listened to Mr. Elm- 
stone’s suggestion to destroy the ship, resisted 
long, but at last consented under the assurance 
that it would mean tho making of his fortune. 
Messrs. Elmstone and Whitewell told the same 
story in different words, and the carpenter, who 
by this time was in custody, related how he 
had been engaged to do the job for £600. 


He was to senttle the “Aurora,” but finding 
wo 
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an opportunity to spill the turpentine in the 
lazarette he threw in @ piece of lighted oakum and 
burned her. The origin of it all was the dishonest 
and ruinous practice some captains had got into of 
signing bills of lading before the goods had been 
received, a practice which, though punishable bylaw, 
had become somewhat prevalent in Bombay. Banks 
had long refused to advance money to shippers with 
“documents to follow ;” but the fraudulent or 
impecunious shippers got behind the north wind 
and flaunted the documents in the bankers’ faces 
with even “ goods to follow,” and as in this case, 
it happened in several cusos that no goods followed. 
Mr, Edgington, assisted by Mr. Mir Abdul Ali, took a 
prominent part in throwing light on this most extra- 
ordinary case of the most astounding audacity, 
Although the task of the police was, to some extent, 
lightened by the confessions of the prisoners, it was 
not until the police obtained sufficiont proofs to secure 
aconyiction that the confessions were first made before 
the Commissioner of Police and then before the Presi- 
dency Magistrate. The revelations in the caseactually 
caused a panic in commercial circles, and it was 
the subject of conversation in every quarter for some 
days. On each occasion of the hearing of the 
case, first at the Police Court, and subsequently at 
the Criminal Sesaiona, the Court was densely crowd- 
ed by merchants and others who took the greatest 
interest in the case. Both the English dailies issued 
supplements, containing the full report of the case, 
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every evening, and the native papers teemed with 
accounts of the trial. 


But the excitement was at its height when further 
disclosures of gross commercial immorality in certain 
sections of the community continued to be made 
day after day in Bombay, and the greatest uneasiness 
prevailed in the mercantile world. The burning of 
the “ Aurora ” formed the centre-piece, around which 
the other figures grouped themselves, and other 
vessels than the “ Aurora” and captains of sterner 
stuff than Harriott appeared in the ugly tableau, 
Several arrests were made, and the police were 
known to havea bundle of warrants in hand and 
to be on the look-out for the men who had 
disappeared. One well-known man, Karsondas 
Madhowdas, was arrested. He was one of the 
prominent figures of the breezy days of 1865, one 
of Mr. Premchand Raichand’s lieutenants, one of 
those who had passed splendidly under Act XX VIII. 
(Insolvency Act), and who had afterwards been doing 
a good deal in the cotton trade. He knew some- 
thing about the “Aurora” fraud, and would probably 
have given information to the police, only his offer 
to do so came too late. Karsondas and Captain 
Brown of the ship “ Theresa ” were arrested for con- 
spiracy to defraud Messrs. Finlay, Scott’ and Com- 
pany by signing bills of lading for one thousand 
bales of cotton, before thoy had shipped a single bale. 
On this fictitious shipment Messrs. Finlay, Scott and 
Company advanced £8,500. The captain confessed 
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to having signed the bills of lading, and Karsondas 
Madhowdas to having deceived Messrs. Finlay, 
Scott and Company, as to the real state of the 
circumstances. 

Further connected with the “ Aurora” frauds and 
other shameful dealings of a like nature was the 
suicide of a well-known. Parsee cotton broker and 
opium agent of Bombay. This man also had a 
history. In 1862, when ho was only twenty-four 
years of age, he bogan mercantile life as a momber 
of a firm which failed in 1866. The liabilities of the 
firm amounted to upwards of fifty lakhs, the reliable 
assets being under half-a-lakh. In November of the 
following year the Parsee broker was sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment, at the expiry of which he 
again began life—this time in some business relations 
with Mr. Karsondas Madhowdas and as a broker to 
one of the first European firms. This man was 
mentioned in the “ Aurora” case, as having given 
guarantee for some of the cotton on board that ship, 
but this he denied to his brother before his death. 
He confessed, however, that he had stood guarantee 
for certain cottonon board the ship “Greyhound.” 
He said that as the shipper, Karsondas Madhowdas, 
mentioned above, was unable to place the bales of 
cotton on board the ship, all the liabilities would fall 
on himself, and as he wa» unablo to save his reputa- 
tion he had determined to destroy his life. This 
he effected by swallowing a poisonous dose of- 
opium. 
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In addition to this, similar frauds were committed 
in reapect of cargo on the ship “Theresa.” The cargo 
stank so horribly, that the surveyors who went on 
board to examine it for the Underwriters, found it 
barely possible to remain below. Such was the 
putrefaction going on in the rubbish of which some of 
the bales consisted. Tho ‘“ Greyhound ” was also 
under suspicion. The confession of the Parsee 
implicated that vessel to which the fingor of popular 
rumour had already directed attention, and the sud- 
den and unexplained disappearance of her captain, 
who was also a part ownor, lent colour to this 
suspicion. In aildition to all the foregoing, three 
Bhattias were arrested on a charge of cheating 
Messrs, Volkart Brothers to the extent of £1,380 by 
shipping rubbish in place of cotton, and the total 
sum involved jn these fraudulent consignments of 
sweepings instead of cotton was estimated at 
£100,000. 


Captain Harriott’s confession showed that he was 
instigated by Elmstono and Whitewell to destroy the 
ship. Elmstone told Whitewell respecting him, “1 
have put a fortune in this young fellow’s way, doing 
good for his owners and himself.” Whitewell with a 
view to induce the captain said that such chances 
as that rarcly occurred, and he saw a clear way to 
make a fortune for themselves. The captain yielded, 
and received £1,000 as his share for conscnting to 
the destruction of the ship. In his confession 
the carpenter, who was asked to scuttle the ship, 
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admitted having received for the purpose £600, 
the major portion of which he remitted to his 
wife in England. He said that he did not scuttle 
her, although he told the captain that he had done 
so. After giving the details of conversation with the 
captain he said, “The idea suddenly occurred to me 
that Icould easily set fire tothe ship. On theimpulse 
ofthe moment I strack a match, lighted a bit of 
oakum, opened the door of lazarette, and threw the 
burning oakum towards the spot where the turpen- 
tine had been spilt. I closed the door of the laza- 
rette instantly, and immediately heard an explosion 
inside and found the ship was on fire, and I heard 
the cry of fire from the deck. Iam very sorry that 
I yielded to the impulse of the moment and fired the 
ship. LIhad previously determined not to do any- 
thing towards destroying her, and had even written 
to wy wife telling her to write to the owner of this 
andinform him that things were going on very 
atrangely, and I did not half like it. 1 have not the 
least doubt that my wife did so write. I previously 
forgot to state that soon after the proposition to de- 
atroy the ship had been made, the captain took me 
with him to Colaba, and left me standing on the road 
while he went into a bungalow and brought Mr. 
Whitewell out, and the captain then introduced me 
tohim, Mr, Whitewell said : “Well, carpenter, do 
you think you can manage this little affair?” I said,” 
“Yes.” He went on to say, “This is a chance that 
, happens but once in 2 man’s life.” Then speaking 
* tothe captain he said : “It isa pity we did not think 
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of this before--a large fortune might have beer 
made for each of us. However, we shall do very 
well as it is.” 


At the Sessions Court, which was presided over 
by the Hou ble Mr. Justice Bayley, the following 
points wore raised Ly the cou::.el for the prisoners :-—~ 
“ Whether the prisoners C. T. Elmsione, Alfred 
Whitewell and Georgo Harriott are or any of them 
could, in point of law, be convicted upon all or any 
of the additional heads of charges of which they 
have been respectively found guilty, it appearing 
that the British ship called the “Aurora” was de- 
stroyed by Richard William Marks, a British sub- 
ject, by fire on the high seas, and at a distance 
of fifty miles or thereabouts from the Harbour of 
Bombay.” Briefly tue question was whether the 
High Court of Bombay had jurisdiction to try the 
case. Mr. Justice Bayloy having reserved the point, 
it was arguod before a Full Court consisting of Sir 
M. R. Westropp, Chief Justico, Mr. Justice Bayley, 
and Mr. Justice Green. The Full Court held that the 
prisoners were all subject to the Admiralty Jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court of Bombay, and that they 
were liable to punishment under the Statute Law 
of England. They were accordingly tried and found 
guilty. 

- Mr. Justice Bayley, in passing sentence, saida 
“ Prisoners at the Bar,—It is indeed a most pate- 
ful and melancholy spectacle, not ouly to thave 
present in this crowded Court, but to all Eny the 
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men in India, that four of our own country- 
men—persous of intelligence and the majority 
of you, doubtless, men of some education—should 
stand in that dock convicted of a crime of such 
astounding audacity. In this land, so far away 
from our own homes, where we are but little else 
than @ handful of men as compared with the 
uocounted millions of India—where the acts and 
deeds of most of us are watched and criticised by 
the keen eyes of those among whom we dwell, and 
where force of character and force of example have 
such a mighty influence for good or for evil— 
one cannot but reflect upon the shock which your 
acts of conspiracy and crime must have occasioned 
to the mercantile classes of this city, which have 
long beon accustomed to respect the honourable 
dealings of Englishmen engaged in the lucrative 
pursuits of commerce and trade. It is, I believe, 
upwards of a quarter of a century, since a similar 
crime was planned in Bombay, and it was at the 
October Sessions in the year 1844 that Sir Erskino 
Perry, then a Puisne Judge of the late Supreme 
Court, awarded from this bench the punish- 
ment of transportation for life to the wealthy 
native merchant Aloo Paroo, and passed sen- 
tences of less severity on the two other 
‘natives, who were concerned in conspiring to burn 
sh ship ‘Belvedere’ on the high seas on her voyage 
hap? Bombay to China, As to you, Elmstone and 
‘ tothdowell, I can see no extenuating circumstances 
wer in your conduct. You contrived between 
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you this most infamous plot ; you corrupted Har- 
riott, and, through him, Marks, and you seduced 
them both from their duty to their employers. Then 
you obtained large sums of money on three bills of 
exchange, two of them for £3,000 sterling and the 
third for £1,200 sterling, and the evidence of your 
clerk, Anandrao Krustnarao, proves that the copy of 
these three bills was in Elmstone’s handwriting, 
while the endorsement of your firm’s name at the 
back was in the handwriting of Whitewell. Upon 
these bills and upon other documents equally valu- 
less, you obtained from the Agra Bank advances at 
the rate of £10 sterling per bale against what was 
supposed to have been 600 bales of cotton, whereas 
with respect to 500 bales not a particle had been 
shipped, or was ever intended to be, and with respect 
to the 100 actually shipped, the cotton in them was 
the refuse of the bazaar—what was described in the 
evidence as ‘ droppings ’"—of which you purchased 
@ portion at the rate of Rs. 40, and the rest Ra. 48 
per bale. Conduct more disgraceful and more 
criminal it is impossible to conceive. You, Harriott, 
and you, Marks, allowed yourselves to be drawn into 
the scheme, and after due reflection, you consented 
for, what to you were large sums of money, to aid in 
the destruction of the ‘Aurora.’ Your respective 
shares in the transaction, though highly criminal, ap- 
pear to me to requirea much lighter punishment than 
that which will be awarded to Elmstone and White- 
well, but still your sentences will be severe. I have 
listened attentively to what bas been urged by the 


learned counsel acting on behaif of all of you, but 
contrition and confession of guilt after the commis- 
sion ofa crime so carefully planned and of such 
gravity, cannot, in my opinion, be accepted as a plea 
in mitigation of punishment.” 

Elmstone and Whitewell, the brokers, were sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life; Harriott, the 
captain, to penal servitude for rteen j27rs, and 
Marks, the carpenter, to penal servitude for ten years, 
Thus ended the most remarkable case of the feloni- 
ous destruction of the ‘ Aurora.’ 

In one of his despatches to Government, Sir Frank 
Souter in enumerating “some of the big cases in 
which his (Mr. Abdul Ali’s) services were most con- 
spicuous,” said as follows: “‘ There wasgreat ‘ Aurora’ 
ease in which the ship was deliberately and frau- 
dulently burnt, and on which the services of the 
police were acknowledged and brought to the notice 
of Government by the Underwriters. Mir Abdul Ali 
took a prominent part in the work of throwing light 
on this heavy case, which was of such a vital impor 
tance to the mercantile community of Bombay.” 


“CLEVER CAPTURE OF A NOTED MUTINEER. 
Tue Sardar Bahadur rendered excellent services to 
the State in tho case of Moutyi Linkat Ali, who as 
the prefended Viceroy of the King of Delhi, deluged 
the streets and courts of Allahabad with Erglish 
blood on the 6th of June 1857, and perpetrated 
barbarous atrocities, which filled with dismay the 
hearts of even native beholders. The capture of the 
mutineer, fourteen yenrs after the Mutiny of 1857, was 
most remarkable. The most sanguine could not even 
have dreamt that the miscreant could be run down 
to earth in Bombay after a long lapse of time during 
which nothing was known of his whereabouts. 
Curiously enough he was arrested at a time when 
his continuing at large would have been a direct 
menace to the public peace, for he was secretly 
engaged in sediticus preachings which might easily 
have led a band of disaffected persons to flock round 
his standard, There is, therefore, no wonder that 
Sardar Abdul Ali’s strenuous efforts to secure un- 
impeachable documentary evidence of sedition 
against the Moulvi were duly appreciated and 
promptly recognised by Government. “ The follow- 
ing facts will give the readers an idea of the enor- 
mous magnitude and atrocity of the dark crimes of 
the Moulvi. The memorable 8th of June 1857 has 
not yet been forgotton by the oldest residents of 
Allahabad. At 9 o'clock that evening a rocket was 
fired from the direction of Popamaw, and was 
quickly answered by another shot from the can- 
tonmenta. The flash hardly loft the sky when tha 


roll of musketry told the penic-stricken English- 
fmen that the smouldering embers of disaffection 
and disloyalty had been fanned into open mutiny. 
The 6th Regiment of Native Infantry had proved 
faithless and mutinied, slaughtering their officers 
who were, all told, fifteen in number at their mess- 
house. 


By a strange coincidence a letter of thanks 
for their loyalty from H. E. Lord Canning, the 
then Viceroy of India, had been read over to 
this very regiment while on parade, a few hours 
before the outbreak, when amid lusty cheering they 
cried out to be led against the rebels of Benares, 
Next day the green flag of the Prophet of Islam was 
seen flying over the city Kotwali, and the Europeans 
in the station were butchered to death in a most 
terrible and shocking manner. Those who had 
taken the telegraphic warning of General Wheeler 
from Cawnpore, and had promptly acted on it 
by leaving their abodes and taking refuge in 
the Fort were the only persons saved from the 
onslaught. Allahabad was taken possgssion of 
by Moulvi Liakat Ali, a native of Mogion, 
which was the most disaffected and turbulent village 
of Chail, The Moulvi, who was a handsome fellow, 
belonged to the caste of weavers, and in 1857 was a 
-8chool master by profession. The hyper-sanctity 
of this bigot had gained for him the respect of the 
whole people of the village, who were too ready to 
follow any leader. The Mahomedan zamindars of 


Chail and others accepted the Moulvi as their leader, 
and marched to Allahabad, and there they proclaimed 
him the governor of the district in the name of the 
King of Delhi. _Khooshro Bag was chosen for his 
head-quarters, and there the rebel courta were held, 
and to secure the place two nine-pounder guns, 
which had been sent by Colonel Simpson the day 
previous with a party of the 6th Native Infantry to 
Daragange, were secured by the rebels and placed 
inside the garden gates. With full powers the Moulvi 
reigned in the place for a week, during which even 
the natives were struck with horror at the fires, the 
murders and rapine which were the order of the day. 
But there was no system in the outbreak, no con- 
cert between the mutineers. The Moulvi headed 
the Mahomedans, the Pragwal Brahmins carried 
with them the hinder population, while the troopa 
fought on their own account. On the 11th of June 
Colonel Neill arrjved in Allahabad, and assumed 
command of the Fort garrison, and on the Lith 
agrand attack was made by the Fusiliers, the Sikhs, 
and the Irregulars on Kydgange and Moteegange, 
supported by a steamer moving up the Jamna, with 
a howitzer and some riflemen on board. The 
rebels were beaten at every point, and our troops 
followed them up closely. The terror of approach- 
ing disaster soon broke up the Moulvi’s camp in 
the Khooshro Bag, and on the night of the 16th 
Moulvi Liakat Ali and all his followers fled, leaving 
behind them the two guns and a number of prison- 
‘ema, among them the brave young Cheek, who died 


the same evening, his body covered with wounds and 
sores, and his mind wandering. Conductor Coleman 
‘was also among the Moulvi’s prisoners, and died soon 
after his release from the wounds he had received. 


Meanwhile the Moulvie had escaped. For no 
less than fourteen years he wandered about the 
country, trying to stir up the people to bring them 
to the days of his former glory at Khooshro Bag. 
For the capture of the notorious Moulvi, who had 
cleverly disguised himself, handsome rewards were 
offered, as his freedom was a source of great anxiety 
to the British Government in the country, but he 
‘was nowhere to be found. After his flight from Ala- 
habad, the Moulvi seemed to have lived in disguise as 
a respectable Mahomedan gentleman, and those 
amongst whom his lot was cast had not the faintest 
idea that he was the person “ wanted.” In this poai- 
tion he lost no opportunity of inculcating sedition, 
and preaching a new Zehad to those around him. 
Two years before his arrest the Moulvi was preaching 
sedition in the neighbourhood of the residence of 
the Nawab of Sachin, a few miles from Surat. 
The Nawab at once conveyed this intelligence to 
Mr. Hope (afterwards Sir Arthur Theodore Hope), 
the then Collector of Surat, and an inguiry was 
inatitated, which resulted in the discovery of the fact 
that the Moulvi had been living in the State for 
more than fiye years. 


The Sachin Nawab had his suspicions roused 
from the Moulvi’s surreptitious ways of coming 
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to and going out of his State, and Yrom 
what he had heard of the holding of secret meet{ngs, 
end when attempts were made to arrest him, 
it was found that he had made himself scarce. 
From the parties sent out to gather information, 
Mr. Hope obtained sufficient information to believe 
that the man was exciting disaffection among the 
people, aud that he was an agent of some party sent 
out for the purpose. A warrant was issued for the 
Moulvi’s arrest, and although it was suspected, it 
was not definitely known at the time that he had 
been a primemover in the Mutiny. Diligent search 
was made, but to no purpose, Findiny the place too 
hot for him the Moulvi left the Sachin State and for 
some time remained in hiding at Baroda, which place 
he appeared to have left some two months prior 
to his arrest in Bombay. In Bombay he passed 
himself off ag a pious devotee, and was known to be 
engaged in praying for the birth of a son to the 
Ranee of Baroda. The Bombay Police, however, 
had some doubts as to his anticedents. At that time 
&@ man acquainted with the fact of the issue of the 
warrant by the Collector of Surat, happened to be 
in Bombay. The Moulvi had, meantime, assumed 
the name of Abdul Kareem, and though his real 
name and identity were unknown, this man enter- 
tained suspicions that Abdul Kareem was the person 
“wanted” by the police. He accordingly communi- 
eated with Government of Bombay on the subject. 
‘The Governor-in-Council referred the matter to Mr. 
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Edginton, the then Acting Commissioner of Police, 
Sir Frank Souter being on leave at the time. 


Inquiries were instituted, but the circum- 
stances alloged against the man were found in- 
sufficient to justify his arrest, and the resalt was 
that the Collector of Surat was communicated with 
on the subject, and a request was made to send a 
man from Surat armed with a warrant to identify 
the man. The warrant was accordingly sent by Mr. 
Hope with a letter stating that he was not tn @ position 
to prove any offence against the man. On the receipt 
of the warrant, Mr. Edginton personally made care- 
fal enquiries into the matter, and ultimately came to 
the conclusion that the man must have in his posses- 
sion some documents which would lead to the 
detection of the offence alleged against him, Mr. 
Edginton, as was subsequently ascertained, was not 
wrong inhis opinion. He reported the matter to 
Government, at the same time requesting to be 
allowed to use the warrant issued by the Collector 
of Surat for the arrest and search of the man 
against whom the police had the strongest 
suspicion, At this juncture Mr. Souter re- 
turned to duty, and on receiving orders from 
Government, the Moulvi was arrested at the 
Byculla railway station by Mr. Edginton and the late 
Rao Bahadur Daji Gungaji Rane as he was about to 
leqve Bombay for Central India. Nobody could have 
dared to assert that the man who was arrested was 
Monlvi Linkat Ali, an accomplice of the notorious 


.Nana Saheb of Bithoor, for up to the time of his 
arrest there was no proof of his identity. Baker 
Ali, a respectable Mahomedan gentleman, with 
whom the accused lived in Bombay, did not suspect 
for a moment that he was harbouring the noted 
mutineer. 


The case was at once placed in the hands of 
Mir Abdul Ali, who found in the possession 
of the accused a number of soditious papers. 
It was due to the very great skill and indefatigable 
exertions of Mir Abdul Ali that it was proved be- 
yond doubt that the man who was caught was no other 
than Liakat Ali. In conjunction with the Oriental 
Translator Mir Abdul Ali was engaged for over 
a fortnight in translating the papers found upon 
the person of the Moulvi, on whose head a 
very heavy price had beon set by the Government of 
India, There was alsoa secret code found upon 
him, and it was cleverly deciphered by the Sardar. 
The Moulvi was so popular that the task of his 
arrest was considered next to impossible, and that 
of identification much greater. It was anticipated 
that some little difficulty would be experienced in 
procuring the conviction of the accused, but thanks 
to the labour of Mir Abdul Ali unimpeachable 
documentary evidence was available to establish the 
clear identity of the mutineer and his future plans 
to attempt an overthrow of the British Raj in India. 
The feeling in favour of the Moulvi was very 
strong among the Mahomedans. On the occasion of 
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the marriage of a son of the Moulvi, the family, 
owing to the confiscation of their property 
were unable to celebrate the event with befitting 
eclat, but the Mahomedans of the district subscribed 
among themselves all his marriage expenses. Two 
natives, who knew the Moulvi when he held 
temporary sway at Khooshro Bag in 1857, were sent 
down from Allahabad, and they at once recognised 
him as the veritable mutineer for whom all search 
had hitherto been made in vain. Hence the Moulvi 
was sent to Allahabad for trial. News of his 
journey seemed to have gone on in advance of the 
train by which he travelled, for all along the 
route the stations were crowded with persons 
anxious to see the man under whose direction 
so much innocent blood had been shed during the 
Mutiny. At Jabalpur, a European, who in 1857, at 
Allahabad, had a most marvellous escape from 
death at the hands of this man, identified the 
Moulvi at a glance. The scene at the Allahabad 
railway station was one the like of which had not 
occurred therefor many years. Thousands of natives 
had assembled, and when the arch-rebel made his 
appearance they gave vent to their indignation 
by prolonged hootings, hissings, and groanings. At 
Allahabad he sat with evident pleasure and ease 
to be photographed, and some capital likenesses of 
him were taken. 


In appearance the Moulvi was a handsome 
fellow, apparently about fifty-five years of age, 
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with regular features, a tall and commanding 
aspect, and short-cut grey beard, whiskers and 
moustaches. Shortly after his arrival an inventory 
of his property was taken. A bag was found con- 
taining over Rs. 100, and there was also a peculiar 
bamboo stick with a brass ferrule at one end and a 
glass or crystal knob at the other. It was at first sus- 
pected to be a weapon, but on a close examination it 
was found that the crystal only served as a screw, and 
the entire hollow of the stick contained gold ingots 
of the aggregate value of Rs, 2,000. The prisoner 
did not now attempt to deny his identity, though he 
gave a false name when first examined. An adver- 
tisement in the Pioncer asked for information as to 
the whereabouts of the family of Conductor Cole- 
man, who was murdered in 1857, and whose family, 
if surviving, would be able to give valuable assiat- 
ance to the present case. The Moulvi was first 
tried before Mr. C. J. Robertson, Magistrate of 
Allahabad, who committed him to the Sessions on a 
charge of complicity in the rebellion of 1857, having 
ia June of that year held a court at Khooshro Bag, 
Allahabad, beaded the mutineers and waged war in 
the field against the troops of Her Majesty. 


The captured seditionmonger pleaded guilty to the 
charges, but stated that his only crime was that of 
rebellion. He submitted that he had sayed the 
lives of several gentlemen and ladies at Allah- 
abad. In one particular case a lady was protected 
by him from Nana’s forces at Cawnpore, and to 


effect her concealment better he dressed her in 
ngtive clothes and passed her as his sister, but he 
failed to identify the fugitive. Ina statement made 
before the Magistrate on being first arrested and 
brought to Allahabad, the Moulvi gave his own 
version of the part he took in the Mutiny, and nar- 
rated his subsequent career. He stated that in all 
he did, though scemingly hostile to the British Gov- 
ernment, he was actuated by fear of Nana In 
reality he did his utmost to support the British Power, 
and to protect the lives and property of Europeans. 
In one case he actually misled Nana about the 
arrival of British troops and trusting the statement. 
Nana had remained careless, with the result that he 
was taken by surprise by the British troops and 
was completely routed. He further related how he 
escaped from Allahabad after the British troops 
entered the city and joined Nana at Cawnpore, but 
he affirmed that though at the risk of his life he 
always endeavoured to thwart the movements and 
intentions of the arch-rebel. He was released, and 
after the capture of Delhi he fled to Muttra, and went 
afterwards to Faraccabad and Lucknow. When the 
game was up, he disguised himself as a fakeer, crossed 
Rewa and Manikpore with three or four men, and 
took refuge with the Nawab of Sachin, in Bombay 
Presidency, who, he said, was kind to him. 


After staying at Sachin for some time the 
Moulvi went to Guadar, thence to Muscat, 
when, on the outbreak of disturbances there, he 


returned to Sachin, and lived with the Nawab until 
his arrest. He averred that he never afterwards re- 
turned to AlNahabad and went only once to Bagdad, 
and never to Mecca. Mr. A. R. Pollock, the Sessions 
Judge, in passing the sentence of transportation for 
life on the Moulvi, remarked that whilst the re- 
bellion lasted at Allahabad and Cawnpore, Liakat Ali 
devoted himself to the rebel causo, and had been 
brought to trial not by any act of submission of his 
own, but through Ais bing captured by the Bombay Police 
whilst living und:r another name, Ina case of sucha 
magnitude as that, and where the accused had shown 
such determined hostility which, but for total ab- 
sence of courage, might have been carried further, 
the Court had but one course left to it, and that was 
to pass a heavy sentence. The Moulvi, who was 
sent to Port Blair, declared that he had left pro- 
perty at Allahabad to the extent of three and a-half 
lakhs of rupees which had been confiscated by the 
Crown, and that he had saved the lives of Europeans, 
men, women and children, during the Mutiny. 

The reader must have perceived how great 
were the services in this case of Mir Abdul Ali, 
who was highly spoken of by Major Parsons, 
who prosecuted the Moulvi. Sir Frank Souter 
recommended that the valuable and faithful services 
of Mir Abdul Ali be marked by Government 
conferring upon him the title of Khan Bahadur, 

In accordance with this recommendation Govern- 
ment conferred the title of Khan Bahadur on Mir 
Abdul Ali. 
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THE DzGA CONSPIRACY CASE. 


On Tuesday, the 12th of November 1872, the 
whole native community was thrilled with awe by 
the report of a most diabolical tragedy enact- 
ed almost simulianeosly at the house of a Mr. 
DeGa, an accountant in the Bank of Bombay, oppo- 
site the Royal Theatre, Grant Road, and at two small 
bungalows at Bandora. It resulted in the death of 
four persons and the illness of several others, The 
dire deed seemed to be the result of a deep-laid and 
diabolical plot conceived and carried out secretly and 
carefully. The crime was rendered the more revolt- 
ing and detestable when it was discovered that the 
perpetrators had not only struck at the intended 
victim or victims, but the blow had felled two 
innocentpersons not included in this evil design. 
The time selected for the aceomplishment of the 
devilish purpose was, unhappily, but too well suit- 
ed to the success of the plot, and there was a 
method in which the whole affair indicated a 
carefully laid plan and pointed to shrewd and 
wary designers. The plot appeared to have been 
laboriously matured, and offered a tangled web for 
the detectives to unravel. 


A person dressed or disguised as u peon, but who 
was not seen by any member of the family, brought 
to the ‘‘ Prospect Lodge,” the town residence of the 
DeGa family, a couple of confectionery cakes, and 
devliered them with the compliments of a near rela- 
tive. The message itself was plainly calculated to 
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evade the suspicion of the DeGa people, and to 
induce them to accept and partake of the 
articles sent by a trusted and near relation, The 
scheme succeeded too well. Nota single question 
was asked, The cakes were accepted, and placed 
on the table after dinner, and Mr. J. M. DeGa 
and his sister Miss Amelia DeGa partook thereof. 
Shortly afterwards both of them were seized 
with very violent vomiting fits and excruciating 
pain. Three of the servants, who also consumed a 
portion of the confectionery, were likewise 
attacked. Unfortunately, the sad affair did not 
end bere. A portion of the present was sent to a 
relation of Mr. DeGa. The relation Mr. A. DeGa 
sub-divided the sweets and sent some to a Mr. J, D. 
Pereira, a managing clerk of Messrs. Dallas and 
Lynch, Solicitors. Mr. and Mrs. DeGa and Mr. 
Pereira and his mother partook of the sweets. They 
were all seized with vomiting fits and violont pain. 
Medical assistance was at once called for, and all 
medical men could do was done, yet Mrs. Pereira 
and her son soon expired. Two members of 
DeGa family also died, but the surviving members 
had no ‘suspicion of evil designs against any 
particular person. As far as was known they had no 
enemies. The motive of the deed seemed inexplicable, 
Whether it was prompted by 4 petty but 
virulent malice or deep revenge, or whether it was 
done for the sake of filthy lucre noone conld 
say. In respect of the latter suspicion it was sug- 
gested that investigation should be made as to who 


would have been pecuniarily benefited, and in what 
manner by the removal of any one of the family who 
might have been in actual possession of ancestral 
property with reversionary rights to others. This 
was a painful and delicate task, but the cause of 
justice and protection of society demanded such an 
enquiry. A reward was offered for revealing the 
mystery, with a view to whet the keenness of the 
detective force, or tempt some wretched accomplice 
to make a clean breast of the horrible crime. 


At this very time Bombay was honoured by 
Viceregal visit. The unusual and to some extent 
irresistible declaration of Lord Northbrook’s official 
visit to this city contributed to withdraw the 
attention of the public, if it did not paralyse the 
endeavours of the police in some degrees from 
investigating the particulars of the diresume quadru- 
plicate murder. So great had been the influence of 
the engagements into which the public of Bombay 
had been plunged a couple of days after this sad 
bereavement in the DeGa family, that many who 
came in contact daily with the men who were so 
diabolically done to death, scarcely visited his house. 
The story of their sudden and awful end fell on 
ears perturbed with the sounds of a Royal Salute and 
expreasions of condolence or enquiries were for the 
nonce sacrificed to the main run of conversation re; 
garding the great display and splendour consequent 
upon the Viceregal visit. Nevertheless the woeful 
fact remained that when in our midst all was joy 
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and revelry, a crime was consummated which called 
for the deepest sympathy of the public, and which 
for the extent of desolation that it had wrought 
among well-to-do and much-esteemed people was 
almost without parallel in the annals of the city. 
The public demanded that the best penetration 
of the police should be turned to the task of 
unearthing the perpetrators of the deed. There 
never was a better example of unloosing the belt 
of Orion than this. The circumstantial evidence 
pointed to the fact that a net was laid for only one 
of the DeGas, but unfortunately more persons were 
drawn into it unwittingly. A man who enters upon the 
execution of a crime can never at any time limit 
its ultimate effects, and in this case the results were 
far more terrible than the culprit himself could have 
thought of. A suspicion rested on Michael DeGa, 
a younger brother of the deceased, who was living 
separately in the neighbourhood of Mazagon. He 
was taken into custody, but no evidence could be 
gathered against him. Pestonji Dinshaw, a Parseo 
Solicitor, was also suspected of complicity in the 
affair, but the police enquiries were bafiled in con- 
sequence of the absence of the cooli, who took the 
cakes to the DeGa family, and who was supposed to 
have been murdered and buried in a field so that 
he might not give evidence against the culprits. 


The inquest on the body of Mr. A. G. DeGa and 
the three other unfortunate persons who died from 


eating paisoned confectionery, resulted ix the jury 


returning an open verdict and the discharge from 
custody of Michael DeGa, who had bean all along 
supposed rightly or wrongly to know more about 
the affair than he chose to divulge. On the evidence 
before them the jury could have arrived at no other 
decision but the verdict was eminently unsatisfactory, 
and people began to ask if there was to be a failure 
of justice—if the author of this horrible tragedy 
whoever he might be was for ever to remain unknown. 
A very uncomfortable feeling pervaded the minds 
of many persons. The Times of India, commenting 
upon the verdict of the jury, remarked, “ Where, 
let us ask, is that distinguished head of the 
Detective Police, Khan Bahadur Akbar Ali, and his 
clever son Mir Abdul Ali, who speaks English with 
such wonderful fluency, and gives his evidence in a 
policeman-like manner. * * * * Public interest 
is so absorbed in the event that no efforts will 
be spared to secure the arrest and punishment 
of the miscreant.” 


The task of the police was peculiarly difficult, 
and although no efforts were spared, the 
mystery was not fully cleared up. However, 
it was explained to some extent by what sub- 
sequently followed. When the case was under 
investigation the public mind was exercised and 
agitated over the report of a diabolical attempt. 
to murder the surviving DeGa brother. One morning 
in Decgmber the public were startled by the follow- 
ing announcement in 2 leading journal: “ The ex- 


citement in Bombay consequent upon the disclosures 
regarding the DeGa poisoning case was intensified on 
Saturday morning when it became known that Mr. 
Pestonji Dinshaw, the well known Parsi Solicitor, 
had been apprehended by the police on the charge 
of instigating to poison Mr. Nicholas DeGa and his 
wife Rose Mary DeGa.” The extraordinary story of 
the narrow escape of another branch of the DeGa 
family, and the arrest of a Parsee Solicitor, created 
@ most profound sensation in Bombay. 


On the 9th December, Ali Mahomed Borah, who 
was a confidential friend of Pestonji Dinshaw, went 
to the head detective Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali, 
and informed him that Pestonji Dinshaw and 
Saccaram Raghoba had been consulting him as tox 
the manner in which by secret means they could: 
bring about the death of Nicholas DeGa and his wife! 
Rose Mary DeGa. The Borah further told the head 
of the Bombay detectives thet there were reasons to 
sygpect that Pestonji Dinshaw and Saccaram had 
also been concerned in the DeGa family poisoning 
case. The mutter was immediately reported to Sir 
Frank Souter and Mr. Vincent, the latter being the 
then Acting Deputy Police Commissioner. A plan 
was at once devised with the object of ascertaining 
the truthfulness of the informant, and the facts of 
the case and the extent of Pestonji and Saccaram’s 
eriminality. It was, therefore, determined that 
Mr. Vincent, Mir Akbar Ali, and Mir Abdul Ali, 
with Superintendent Mills and other officers, should 
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conceal themselves in the house of Fakir Khakigha 
to whom the Borah was to introduce P Pestonji and 
Saccaram. They proceeded to the house in $rd 
.Kamatipura Lane. Mr. Vincent, in relating as to 
what took place there, said : “ After we had waited 
there for some half hour or three-quarters of 
an hour in such concealment, three persons came 
upstairs, and sat down in aroom adjoining the one 
wherein we were so concealed, one of these persons 
being Pestonji Dinshaw, a Solicitor of the High 
Court, and another being a Gujarati Brahmin, 
whose name I have since ascertained to be Saccaram 
Raghoba, the third person being a Borah, named 
Ali Mahomed. After the usual salutations, Khaki- 
sba asked the three persons the object of their 
visit, whereupon Saccaram Raghoba introduced the 
subject by saying that there were certain persons, a 
man and his wife, who were very obnoxious to the 
Sheth (meaning thereby Pestonji Dinshaw), and whom 
they wished to make away with. That it was not on 
account of money they wished to kill them, but 
simply on account of their being source of grpat 
trouble and annoyance to the Sheth. In answer to 
Khakisha’s enquiry as to the caste of the persons 
referred to, Saccaram said that they were Christians 
(the word used being ‘Kristees’). Some conver- 
sation then followed about the remuneration to be 
given to Khakisha for the part he was to take in 
this matter. Pestonji Dinshaw there and then 
agreed to give the sum of Rs. 500 on the day 
that Mr. Nicholas DeGa should fall ill, and a 
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further sum of Rs. 2,000 if he, Nicholas DeGa, 
died on the third day from the time of his 
being so made ill; and the same terms were 
agreed to by Pestonji Dinshaw with roference to 
Rose Mary DeGa, wife of Nicholas DeGa. It was 
stipulated that the thing should be done as soon as 
possible, and, if practicable, within twenty-four hours 
from the time of this agreement. Khakisha then 
said it was necessary for him to see these persons 
himself, and it was agreed that he should be taken 
the next day at 11 o’clock a.m. in a shigram to some 
place where Nicholas DeGa would be shown to him. 
I heard the mode by which Nicholas DeGa and his 
wife should be got rid of discussed by Pestonji 
Dinshaw, Saccaram Raghoba, and Khakisha. The 
latter particularly asked the names of the persons 
who were to be got rid of, and they were given to him 
both by Pestonji Dinshaw and Saccaram Raghoba as 
Nicholas DeGa and Rose Mary DeGa, his wife.” 


The cause for this dire design against the lives of 
two persons was explained by Nicholas DeGa. 
Nicholas DeGa, whose life was supposed to have 
been threatened, was married in February 1872 to 
a young lady, named Rose Mary Stephens, whose 
father had died, leaving Anne Pennell and Pestonji 
Dinshaw as executrix and execut®r. A plaint was 
filed in October 1872, and rule granted on 4th 
November 1872, calling on Pestonji Dinshaw and 
Anne Pennell to show cause why they should not be 
debarred from meddling with the affairs of the 
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estate, and that a proper account of the receipts 
and expenditure should be rendered. Negotiations 
were entered into by both parties for settling the 
affaira out of Court. The first offer made by the 
exceutor and executrix was that they were to 
hand over to Mrs. DeGa the sam of Rs, 10,000 
and a hoyse of the estimated value of about 
Rs. 8,000, in full settlement of all claims against the 
estate, This offer was declined. On or about the 
5th of December another offer was made which was 
accepted, viz., that asum of Rs. 12,500 should be paid 
to Mra, DeGa in one month’s time from the date of 
the agreement, as well asthe house. This brought the 
date of settlement to the 5th January. About 
this date, Saccaram Raghoba, who was connected 
with Pestonji, applied to a Borah, one Ali Maho- 
med, a man of indifferent character, to relieve 
Pestonji of one or two troublesome people. The 
plot happily remained unexecuted through the timely 
intervention of the police. Pestonji Dinshaw and 
Saccaram Raghoba were committed to take their 
trial at the Segsions, Theinterest centred in the case 
‘was unprecedently great. It was tried by the Hon, 
Mr. Justice Bayley and an enlightened jury. 


Mr. Scoble (now Sir Andrew Scoble), the then 
Adyocate Genera, with Mr. Ferguson, represented 
the Crown. The late Mr. Anstey, the eminent coun- . 
sel, and Mr. Inyerarity were engaged to defend 
Pestonji Dinshaw, while Mr. Marriot and Mr. B. 
Tyabjee defended Saccaram Raghoba. During the 
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‘trial the Court was densely crowded, principally by 
Parsees, who seemed to take a most lively interest in 
the proceedings, 


The Advocate General in opening the case remark- 
ed: “My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury,—The case 
which will be brought before you to-day for investiga- 
tion is one of the greatest importance, and possesses 
features of the highest interest, and will, I will 
assure, receive your most careful attention, Tho 
first prisoner, Mr. Pestonji Dinshaw, was, until 
this grave charge was brought against him, an officer 
of this Court, a man of good education and position. 
I have known him personally since my arrival in this 
‘country, and he has always held a high position in 
society. But in the present instance all this must 
‘be forgotten, and not taken into consideration. The 
‘case which is now before you relates to the family of 
the DeGas, and must be decided on its own merits. 
Tt must not be mixed up, or in any way connected 
jn your minds, with the Grant Road poisoning case.” 
‘The learned counsel at the conclusion of his opening 
remarks said: “The proposal of the accused was 
that DeGa and his wife were to be made to sicken, one 
at the time, and in two or three days to die, not from 
the effects of poison, but by ‘ellum’_or sorcery on, 
the part of the witness Khakisha, The bargain 
made was that ag soon as either of them became ij} 
Rs. 500 were to be paid, and on the desth of either 
Rs. 2,000 in addition, making a total of Bs. 5,000, 
for the deaths of both these persons. The motive, 
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therefore, for the commission of this crime would be 
the gajn ofa sum of about Rs. 15,000, being differ- 
ence between the Rs. 12,500, and the value of the 
house (Rs. 8,000) and the amount of Rs 5,000 to 
be paid to Khakisha, provided he succeeded in 
putting Mr. and Mrs. DeGa out of the way. It 
must be borne in mind that Pestonji persistently 
objected to the use of poison. He said it must be 
done in some or any other way, but he would not 
hear of poison asa means of getting rid of them. 
He told the sorgerer that if poison were used, analy- 
tical skill would soon discover its presence. He 
paid, ‘Het hooch ellum que vaste tujbecj kurna chat hai.” 
It may be suggested by the learned counsel for the 
defence, that an intelligent man, such as Pestonji 
Dinshaw, could hardly believe in tho effects of 
‘ellum,’ but it is not many years since that sorcery 
was believed in and practised in England, al- 
though it was made punishable with death, 
and even Sir Mathew Hale, a man of intellect 
and intelligence, admitted that sorcery could be 
used to compass death. If it could have been 
believed in at that time, it is not incredible to 
hear that Pestonji might believe in it as a means 
of death. All over India it is still believed in, and 
it is not astonishing that Pestonji should still retain 
some of its old traditions. At the present time, in 
England, men holding high positions, and of un- 
doubted intelligence, believe in table-turning, spirit- 
Tapping, and other vagaries.” ‘ 
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The evidence for the prosecution was complete, 
and not in the least shaken in the cross-examination 
by Mr. Anstey, Mr. Inverarity and Mr. Marriott. 


Mr. Angtey in addressing the jury said “ that 
in the Mofussil they have not the same disciplined 
body of police we have in Bombay, but I cannot 
blame them for resorting to traps which havo been 
baited by the very parties who fallinto them. The 
learned counsel after reviewing the case, as stated 
by the Advocate General, proceeded, saying, the 
facts Ihave just enumerated, form, as my learned 
friend opines, the ground-work of the plot, refer- 
ring to the suit and attempted compromise. It 
may be suggested that a learned man like Pestonji 
Dinshaw could not possibly believe in ‘ellum,’ 
But as I am aware that you aro nearly all as 
well acquainted with English history as myself, 
I have only to call your attention to the sevore 
laws which were in force, not many years ago 
in England, against practising witchcraft, which 
was a crime punishable with doath. My learned 
friend spoke of it in his opening speech, and 
mentioned Sir Mathew Hale as a man who 
believed that death might be caused by sorcery. 
This presidency is now asked to vindicate its own 
character as to whether it is the most be- 
nighted presidency in India or not, and to say whether, 
or no all persons practising witchcraft shall be 
brought before any petty magistrate in the presi- 
dency.” The learned counsel quoted several cases 

a“ 
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tried in Calcutta and elsewhere, in which persons 
similarly charged were set free, owing to the fact of 
no harm having happened, and proceeded to remark : 
“It was a favourite amusement among the privates 
in the British Army to shoot their officers. On one 
occasion, @ private in the 45th Regiment attempted 
to shoot his superior officer, and on this being con- 
ducted to the guardroom, expressed his regret that 
he had omitted to cap his gun. On his being exa- 
mined, it was found loaded with powder and ball. 
Hence he was not convicted. Now if Nicholas DeGa 
‘had been accidentally killed, or Mrs. DeGa had died in 
labour, would it be possible to connect the death of 
either or the other to the prisoners at the bar. You 
would not do so, without you thoroughly believed in 
aeons which would be a very poor compliment 

pay you. Iam bound to go through the whole 
of the evidence, and hope you will weigh 
well the whole of the evidence, as it is heard 
from my lips. The tedious evidence relating to the 
wills will be passed by me, although my learned 
friend appeared to attach great importance to them. 
Even in the event of Pestonji having succeeded 
in his proposed nefarious intentions with regard to 
Mr. and Mrs, DeGa, how could he be the gainer. 
Mra. DeGa has two half-sisters, besides the child 
just born, who would have come forward witha 
claim on her estate. I do not deny Pestonji’s going 
to Khakisha’s, neither do I disbelieve the main 


evidence of the police; but it is very unlikely that 
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Pestonji should really believe that it is in the} 
power of any man to have the supernatural gift of 
healing or killing people within any given time. I 
have heard of a great many beliefs, such as Darwin's 
system, spiritualism, &c., the former of which I 
consider the most sensible of all. The great and 
philosophic Seldon is quoted by me, as I am a great 
admirer of his writings, but do not necessarily be- 
lieve all I read. The laws relating to the punish- 
ment of sorcerers in England was not repsaled 
till the reign of George II. Then I ask, why 
should Pestonji Dinshaw be considered superior 
to prejudices which exist among the very 
highest and lowest in Europe and America. When 
any person, either adult or not, ‘is supposed by 
others to possess some supernatural gift, the person 
immediately labours under the impression that he or 
she is actually endowed with that gift, in fact it 
turns the brain, upsets the seat of reason, and enda 
in their becoming mad. There isa sort of fascina- 
tion in being considered something beyond the 
natural, In England people allow themselves 
to be duped by such men as Hume and other 
adventurers: then why should Pestonji Dinshaw 
prove an exception. He is only a Parsee, and when 
such men as Bacon, Hale, and Coke believed in the 
existence of witches, and framed laws for the| 
‘extinction ef the race, can it be wondered at 
that my client should have had the vepiet curiosii 

,t@ test the powers of this Khakisha, 2 should 
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regret extremely that it should go forth to the 
world, that a man like my client should be 
convicted for trying a simple experiment. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of the prosecution, he 
wanted to get rid of somebody ; the Borah agreed 
to find the instrument, but informed the police first. 
This word ‘ ellum,’ the meaning of which has been 
so frequently disputed, appears to mean sorcery, 
magic, black art. There were two alternatives offer- 
edin this case, vz., poison or ‘ellum.’ All the 
witnesses agree that Pestonji Dinshaw objected 
strongly to the use of poison, but gave Khakisha 
[permission to use his skill in ‘ellum’ upon the 
persons of Mr. and Mrs. DeGa. They were not to 
be killed together or suddenly. The husband was to 
sicken first, and aftcr three days 1o die. The wife was 
to be served in the same way. A stupor was to be 
produced, so that thoy should not recognise any one 
who came near them, and no clue could be discover- 
ed. Khakisha stated that he must have the names 
in his book of divination. These books are still 
in vogue in Persia, and are believed in by a great 
part of population. He said it would be no use 
without the names and also the name of the principal 
party interested. When these requests were com- 
plied with, Khakisha went into his inner room, 
and after remaining inside a few minutes, came out 
with a book, and told the prisoners that the affair 
would be completed satisfactorily.” Mr. Anstey 
next detailed what took place when Nicholas DeGa 
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was informed of the supposed plot, as to his going to 
the Magistrate to swear an information which the 
latter would not receive without Mr. Vincent's 
affidavit, which was afterwards given in. Ho 
then appealed to the good sense of the intelligent 
men who formed the jury, and continued as follows : 
“It isnot by such means as those at present adopt- 
ed, that these malpractices can be put down, Mr. 
Vincent states that the executive must havd proof 
that charges have been made, aud fees received be- 
fore a conviction can be secured. Who or what could 
have induced the twe prisoners to mix themselves 
up with bazar gup, Police Courts, and then to find 
themselves here in this Court. In my opinion the 
Borah and Mr. DeGa were the investigators, the 
former a tool in the hands of the latter toenable him 
to throw suspicion from himsclf, and put it on the 
shoulders of others. It must be remembered that 
the investigation in the Grant Load poisoning 
case was going on about this timo before Dr. 
Hewlett, the Coroner,and that the police were engaged 
in both affairs, Saccaram was arrested before DeGa 
was liberated, After his liberation, he was running 
all over the city, in the company of Mir Akbar Ali, in 
search of apochryphal cooli, whom he suspected of 
having brought the plate of poisoned sweetmeats to 
the houses of his murdered brothers, and when he 
“could no longer bolster up the authorities with this 
excuse, he commenced to endeavour to fasten sus- 


picion upon innocent people. Some of the witnesses 
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have told you that when they went to Khakisha’s 
house on the 11th December, it was with the expec- 
tation of hearing something in connection with the 
poisoning case. It is credible that Pestonji and 
Saccaram should have almost daily importuned the 
Borah to procure them an illumwalla fer about two 
months incessantly, and this while the poisoning cage 
was being investigated. The Borah finds a man put 
forward by the police for the purpose, and the 
prisoners fall into the trap. I do not blame the 
police for watching a trap into which those who have 
baited it fall, but I cannot possibly admit the vera- 
city of all the evidence brought forward by the pro- 
secution. The prisoners went to Khakisha’s house 
with a view to find out whether or not it was possible 
for this man to hold in his power the issues of life 
or death. As no crime has resulted from this visit to 
the Fakeer, no punishment can be given. You 
ean only put them on an equality which the Englis 
celebrities above quoted.” 


After Mr. Anstey had finished his address, the 
Court adjourned for a few minutes. When it re- 
assembled, Mr. Inverarity said that his learned friend 
Mr. Anstey had desired him to apply to bis Lordship: 

_for the point of sorcery to be reserved for being 
argued. His Lordship declined. 

Mr. Masriott, in addressing the jury, confined, 
himself to the arguments used by Mr. Anstey. It 
seemed to him that there were three most material 
questions for the jury to consider in coming to their 
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decision. The first was whether the prisoners went 
to Khakisha’s hut with any serious intention 

causing injury to DeGas, because he apprehended 
that if—as he intended to urge upon them—the’ 
prisoners went simply as a joke, and not for 

purpose of really causing injury, they were entitled 
to an acquittal. The second question was whether, if 
any injury was intended, that injury was intended to 
be caused by “ ellum,” or, as he preferred to call it, 
by supernatural means. And the third question was 
whether, if injury was intended, that injury was to 
be caused by material means. The counsel urged 
that Pestonji and Saccaram went to the hut sim- 
ply asa joke for the purpose of ascertaining from’ 
the sorcerer the extent of his alleged powers. In 
looking at the conversation that passed at the sor- 
cerer’s, the jury must bear in mind that Pestonji and 
Saccaram when they went there, they did so with the 
intention of giving a serious air to the matter 
of leading the Fakeer to believe that they really 
did believe that he had power to cause death 
by ellum, The fact, then, that the conversation be- 
tween Pestonji and Saccaram gave on air of reality 
to the transaction would excite no surprise. Look- 
ing at the whole facts of the case, and of the 
conversation in particular, he thought that the jury 
would conclude that an air of probability and earn- 
-estness was wanting about it, which certainly would 
have been there, had there been any intention on 
the prisoners’ part to have caused injury to DeGas. 
They should not merely consider the question of im- 
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tention, but also whether it was intended that the 
act should be committed by means capable of caus- 
ing death. The mere intention of causing death, he 
submitted, without reference to means, did not 
amount to murder or attempting to murder. 


His Lordship, in summing up after explaining the 
charges, said that the learned counsel on both sides 
had stated with great truth the gravity of the crime, 
the first prisoner, an attorney of the High Court, 
was charged with an offence if he was found guilty 
of which would stamp him with infamy for life. 
As to the other man, it would for ever prevent his 
earning any honest livelihood. His Lordship 
thought the learned counsel were somewhat hard 
upon Nicholas DeGa in the matter of the suit, and 
said all the facts had not been made known to the 
jury, which would place matters in a different light. 
He then described how under the three wills (1) of 
Anne Stevens, dated June 1863; (2) Henry Stevens, 
dated February 1868; and (3) of Eliza Phillips, the 
girl Rose Mary took a considerable interest on com- 
dng of age or on marrying, and said that it was quite 
justifiable on DeGa’s part to experience a hostile 
feeling against the representatives of the legatees 
(#.¢., the executor and executrix), and to file a suit 
against thom. His Lordship then reviewed the 
evidence carefully to the jury, asking them to 
decide conscientiously upon what they heard, and 
further stated that section 115 of the Indian Penal 
Code provides that persons abetting the commission 
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of an offence are punishable with death, but in this 
case Pestonji wanted to kill Nicholas and Rose 
Mary DeGa, not by poison, as witnesses had proved, 
but by “ ellum.” 


The case was summed up by his Lordship at 
7-55 p.m., when the jury retired, and after a consul- 
tation of five minutes, retummed into Court with a 
unanimous verdict of guilty against both prisoners. 
The Clerk of the Crown on having asked Pestonji 
Dinshaw why sentence should not be passed upon 
him, the prisoner did not answer, whereupon 
Mr. Marriott stated to the Court that by section 115 
of the Indian Penal Code this Court had no power to 
pass any sentence upon his client Saccaram Raghoba, 
His Lordship stated that it was for him to pass a 
lenient sentenco upon him. 


Mr. Marriott requested his Lordship to take notice 
of the objection stated by him. Mr. Inverarity 
raised a similar objection on the part of his client. 
The Clerk of the Crown then asked Saccaram Ragho- 
ba why sentence should not be passed upon him. 
Sacearam replied, Iam innocent. I ama Brahmin, 
and pray your Lordship will pass a lenient sentence 
upon me, and at the same time make some arrange- 
ments about taking my meals separately. Iam 60 
years old. His Lordship passed sentence of seven 

__years’ rigorous imprisonn.ent on each of the two 
‘prisoners in the House of Correction. 

The case did not end here. Application was taade 

to the Advocate General, under clause 26 of the 
% 
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amended Letters Patent of the Court, which pro- 
vided “ that on its being certified by the Advocate 
General that in his judgment there is an error in the 
revision of a point or points of law decided by the 
courts of criminal jurisdiction, the said High Court 
shall have full power and authority to review the 
case or such part thereof as may be necessary, and 
finally determine such point or points of law, and 
thereafter alter the sentence and pass such other 
sentence as to the High Court shall seem right.” 
The matter was brought before the Advocate 
General by the Solicitors for the prisoners upon the 
certificate of the two learned counsel who appeared 
for the prisoners at the trial, that Mr. Justice 
Bayley had, in summing up the case to the jury, 
directed them that evidence of simple intention to 
kill without reference to means to be employed to 
cause death was sufficient to warrant a conviction. 
On this representation, the Advocate General granted 
a certificate under the 26th clause of the Letters 
Patent of 1865. In granting the certificate the 
Advocate General reserved to himself the liberty to 
contend before the Full Bench that Mr. Justice 
Bayley did not so direct the jury. The review of 
the trial came on before the Full Court consisting of 
ithe Hon’ble Sir M. R. Westropp (Chief Justice), the 
'somble Sir Charles Sargent, the Hon’ble Mr, Jus- 
tice Gibbs, the Hon’Lle Mr. Justice Bayley, and the: 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice Melvill. The High Court was 
densely crowded, principally by the Parsees, who 
seemed to take a most lively interest in the pro- 
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eeedings and considerable amount of money was 
staked on the result of the casa, Their Lordships 
confirmed the conviction and sentence upon the 
prisoners, having held that nothing had been said by 
their brother Bayley that did or was calculated in 
any manner to mislead the jury, but that on the 
eontrary he had correctly addressed them. 


The police then ascertained that the cooli who 
took cakes in the first case was also murdered so 
that he might not tell any tales, Succaram Raghoba 
then offered to make a confession, but before the 
police could go to him he died in the jail at Thanna, 
and the curtain dropped on the tragic drama. 
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THE GREAT AHMEDABAD CONSPIRACY 
CASE, 


In some of the most interesting and important 
cases Sardar Abdul Ali, along with his father Khan 
Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali, the eminent detective, 
worked shoulder to shoulder with Mr. Vincent, the 
present popular Commissioner of Police, who at 
that time filled the responsible post of D-pzty Uom- 
missioner. The case known as “The Great Ah- 
medabad Conspiracy” taxed all their ener- 
gies, for the parties concerned were very wealthy 
and influential men, and did their best, not 
only to tamper with the witnesses and the 
police, but also to bribe members of the jury. 
No less than fourteen counsel were engaged for 
the defence, and although every effort was made 
to thwart the police, the prosecution was successful, 
On Saturday the 6th of July 1872, at the Criminal 
Sessions of the High Court, the case of conspiracy 
preseuting some singularly novel phases of native 
chicanery and low cunning, was called on for trial 
before the Honourable Mr. Justice Bayley anda 
Common Jury. It was a case of great importance, 
and it would be difficult to conceive of a more infa- 
mous and iniquitous conspiracy than that established 
against the prisoners, Five months prior to the 
discovery of the plot there were three men in 
Bombay upon whom their neighbours or relations 
sought to be avenged; and the latter, to carry their 
designs into effect, procured the assistance of some 
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of the members of a gang who had made it their 
profession to trump up charges against innocent 
persons for a consideration, and to get them punish- 
ed in proportion to the amount of the fee. Accord- 
ingly, for Rs. 2,000 in one instance and Rs. 1,000 
in another, it was agreed that the three obnoxious 
persons should be accused of a serious offence and 
punished. Ata meeting of members of the gang 
held in Bombay, it was resolved that the opers- 
tions should commence forthwith, as the consi- 
deration money was paid in advance. One of the 
conspirators agreed to be wounded by two others of 
their number. In order not to excite suspicion by 
acting too near home, where instantaneous detection 
would be inevitable, it was arranged to commence 
operations at a safe distance from Bombay ; and one 
fino morning in the month of February, the conspira- 
tors travelled by rail to Ahmedabad, where one of 
them was wounded with a knife by his comrades. A 
charge was laid before the Magistrate of that city 
against the three obnoxious persons in question ag 
being the authors ofthe crime. Warrants of ap- 
prehension came down to Bombay, and the three in- 
nocent men were sent as prisoners for trial at Ahmed- 
abad, Fortunately before their conviction, the rami- 
fications of the plot were disclosed to the Bombay 
police, and the conspirators were pounced upon ina 
-manner highly creditable to the vigilance of 
Mr. Vincent, Sardar Mir Abdul Ali and his father 
at the Criminal Sessions was the result. There 
were eight prisoners in all, but three of them were 
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minor actors in the drama and were policemen 
of Ahmedabad who came upon the scene at a late 


stage of the proceedings. 


The prisoners Bhama Narsee Buggywalla, Premji 
Lalji Joshi, Ismail Russool Godur, Abdool Rahimon, 
Haji Cader, Poonja Sowa Lohar, Noor Acha and 
Oomajee Ballajee were charged on fifteen different 
counts, The principal charges were as follows :~That 
Doolab Shamjee and Pitamber (not before the Court) 
fabricated false evidence at Ahmedabad, intending to 
cause Walljee Khemjee, Carrimkhan Sodurkhan, 
and Haroon Latiff, to be convicted of voluntarily 
causing grievous hurt to Cooverjee Jotha ; and that 
all the prisoners abetted such offence in Bombay by 
conspiracy, That Doolab Shamjee and Petamber 
fabricated false evidence at Ahmedabad, intending to 
cause Walljee, Carrimkhan, and Haroon to be con- 
victed of robbing Cooverjee Jetha ; and that all pri- 
soners abetted such offence at Bombay by conspiracy, 
That Cooverjee Jetha at Ahmedabad, with intent 
to injure Walljee, Carrimkhan and Haroon, falsely 
charged them with voluntarily causing him griev- 
ous hurt; and that all prisoners abetted such. 
offence in Bombay by conspiracy. That Cooverjee 
Jetha at Ahmedabad, with intent to injure the 
abovenamed persons, falsely charged them with 
robbery, and that all the prisoners abetted such. 
offence. And that all the prisoners in Bombay 
abetted the offence of making the false charge at 
Abmedabad against the abovenamed persons. 
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Mr. Anstey, with Mr. Farran, instructed by 
Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, appeared for the pro- 
aecution, Mr. Inverarity appeared for the first, 
second and fifth prisoners. Mr. Marriott and Mr. 
Leith, instructed by Mr. C. Tyabjeo, appeared for 
the third prisoner. Mr, Branson and Mr. Lang, in- 
structed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland and Peile, ap- 
peared for the fourth prisoner. Mr. B. M. Wagle, 
instructed by Mr. Vinaek Harrichand, watched the 
proceedings on behalf of Carrimkhan. The sixth 
and seventh prisoners were undefended. 


The principal witnesses were Cooverjeo Jetha, 
Doongersi Narayen, Mr. Vincent, Khan Bahadur 
Akbar Ali and Khan Bahadur Abdul Ali. Doongersi 
Narayen was the informant in the case. He said 
that about the 10th of February he went to Ahmed- 
abad to assist in the condact of « criminal charge 
against somebody for cheating. On the platform 
of the Ahmedabad station he noticed the arrival of 
one of the prisoners. Knowing this man to be a 
Bombay buggywala, and knowing something of his 
antecedents, he suspected that all was not right, 
and on his arrival in Bombay he communicated his 
suspicion to Khan Bahadur Akbar Ali, who took 
him to Mr. Vincent. In consequence of his state- 
ment Mr. Vincent, Mir Abdul Ali, and another 
police officer went to Doongersi’s house, and by 
concealing themselves in an adjoining room, over- 
heard the conversation between some of the 
prisoners. The prisoner, unaware of the presence 
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of the police officers, related to Doongersi what had 
taken place at Ahmedabad, He said that Cooverjee 
Jetha had allowed himself to be stabbed, on receiv- 
ing asum of Rs. 500, and that the man who stabbed 
him was Doolab Shamjee, who twice before did 
similar tricks at Surat and Poona. Doongersi was 
requested to assist in the matter by giving his 
evidenco against an innocent man, for whosetappre- 
hension a warrant had been issued by the Magis- 
trate at Ahmedabad. That innocent victim of the 
plot was no other than the uncle of the fifth prisoner, 
and his only fault was that he belonged toan opposite 
section in the caste and was instrumental in getting 
his nephew excommunicated for four years. 


In summing up the case his Lordship pointed out 
that the evidence of Mr. Vincent and the detectives 
was unimpeachable, and it supported the evidence of 
theapprover. The Jury unanimously found all the pri- 
soners guilty. His Lordship, in passing sentence, said: 
“Prisoners at the bar, you have been found guilty upon 
the clearest and most satisfactory evidence of a most 
infamous conspiracy; and from the intimate ac- 
quaiatence which three of you—as was shown in the 
evidence—have with another false charge, it is quite 
evident that you belong to a gang of persons 
who are banded together to deprive persons of 
their money and their liberty; and there is the 
clearest evidence in this case that one of you lent 
your own servant for being stabbed in, the Surat 
case, by which three Brahmins were sentenced to 
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threa years’ imprisonment. No man’s liberty is safe 
while persons of your description are at large. I 
am much afraid that the attempt which was made in 
’ theinterval between the rising of the Court on 
Saturday and the sitting of the Court on Monday, 
to bribe 2 gentleman of the jury, was instigated by 
some one of your friends out of jail. The sentence 
upon you 1, Bhawa Nensee Buggywalla ; 2, Premjee 
Lalljee Joshi; 3, Ismail Russool Cadar; 4, Abdool 
Rahimon Hajee Cadar; and 5, Pooja Sowa Lohar, 
is that you and each of you be kept to rigorous 
imprisonment for seven years, And you 6, Noor 
Acha, and 7, Oomajee Ballajee, your case stands in 
a different aspect ; and I feel I have not the power 
of inflicting a heavier sentence upan you than what 
Iam about to pronounce. You did not come upon 
the stage until 2 comparatively recent period. The 
sentence upon you is that you be respectively kept 
to rigorous imprisonment for twenty-one months,” 


In his report to the Government, dated 27th July, 
Sir Frank Souter brought to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment the conspicuous services rendered by Mr. 
Vincent, Khan Bahadur Mir Akbar Ali, Mir Abdul 
Ali and other officers, and expressed a hope that 
Government would acknowledge the same in such 
manner a8 they might think fit, A Government 
Resolution was passed on receipt of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Bayley’s letter, in which the acknowledgments of 
Government were expressed, for the very important 
services rendered by Mr. Vincent and other officers. 

* 
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The Sardar then successfully prosecuted some 
members of the gang in the Surat conspiracy case, 
and they were all sentenced to a long term of impri- 
sonment. 


In recounting the services of Mir Abdul Ali, Sir 
Frank Souter in his letter to Government, dated 18th 
October 1872, referred to this case in the following 
terms: “In the recent Ahmedabad conspiracy case, 
which caused so much sensation, and in which I 
know that extraordinary effort was made to tamper 
with the Bombay police, the services of Inspector 
Mir Abdul Ali have received the well-deserved ac- 
knowledgment of Governmentas per their Resolution, 
dated 9th August 1872, Judicial Department,” 
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W KIDNAPPING A CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 


One of the most sensational and romantic cases of 
kidnapping a Turkish girl—a damsel of great beauty— 
‘was unravelled by Mir Abdul Ali in 1873. The facts 
of the case prove the old adage that “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” The heroine of the kidnapping 
case was one Fullucksoor, whose beauty was indeed 
to her the “fatal gift.” She was originally a 
resident of Constantinople. Her father took her to 
Egypt, where she remained with a relation. In the 
beginning of the year 1873 her father died, and sub- 
sequently she made the acquaintance of one Syed 
Mahomed Burgunzi, who promised to marry her at 
Mecca, Under this promise he induced her to leava 
Egypt. When she arrived in Bombay, Syed Maho- 
med told her that it was Jeddah. He was accom- 
panied by two other women, whom he called his wives, 
and three men. He was provided with a pass from 
the Egyptian Government, under the signature of 
@ Pascha, which certified that he was accompanied 
by his ganana, and had permission to travel for the 
purposes of trade. Having arrived in Bombay he 
took a house in Memon Mollah, and resided there 
until the ist of August 1878. On that day he 
placed his wife Aysa and his maid-servant Syda in 

_ charge of the house, and he in company with Fulluck- 
soor, whom he called his second wife, and Koochook 
Fullucksoor, whom he called his daughter, and two 
xervants, Suroor and Furroz, left Bombay by rail 
for Hyderabad, ‘While leaving Bomhey for Hydor. 
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abad, he told Fullucksoor that they were on 
the road to Mecca. They were accompanied 
by a lad named Mahomed Saleh. They reached 
Gulburga safely, and from there they proceeded 
on their journey to a place called Humnabad, 
about 20 miles from Gulburga. After they had 
proceeded on their journey about two miles from 
Humnabad, they were all suddenly arrested by the 
police on the strength of telegraphic advices from 
Bombay—it being known that the object of Syed 
Mahomed was to sell Fullucksoor and the lad to a 
wealthy gentleman of Hyderabad. They were taken 
under arrest to Gulburga, where they were kept in 
close custody, each apart from the other, and were 
subsequently brought down to Bombay. 


The Syed was placed before Mr. John Connon, the 
then Senior Magistrate, and charged under the 
Penal Code with kidnapping. On the applica- 
tion of his Solicitors, Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, 
he was released on depositing Re. 5,000 in cash 
and procuring securities for Re. 5,000, and enter- 
ing into his recognizances for Re. 10,000, Syed 
Mahomed then at the instigation of some Memons 
took out a writ of habeas corpus against the 
Police Commissioner to show cause why his wives 
and daughter had been detained by the police 
against their wishes. On the 18th August the 
Advocate-General appeared before Mr. Justice 
Green to show cause against the writ. Aysa 
gud Ameena, the wives of Syed Mahomed, 
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Fallucksoor, his alleged daughter, Syda, the servant 
of Aysa, and Suroor, the servant of Syed Mahomed, 
were all in Court, the first four being closely 
veiled. Syed Mahomed in reply to questions put 
to him by the Advocate-General, through an 
Arabic interpreter, said that Fullucksoor was his 
daughter by Ameena, who was between 30 and 
35 years of age. Ameena on being questioned, 
stated her age to be 20 years, and that of her 
daughter 12, Fullucksoor denied being the 
daughter of either Syed Mahomed or Amoena. 
The Advocate-General then said that he was 
instructed to state that these women were 
under no restraint whatever, but had merely 
been provided with accommodation in Bombay 
until a charge ugainst Syed Mahomed for importing 
the said women to Bombay for the purpose of 
kidnapping or abducting them, which was at present 
before the Senior Magistrate of Police, was heard. 
On being questioned by the Advocate-General, 
Fullucksoor said, “I am in no way related to Syed 
Mahomed. I came with him to Bombay. I went 
with my father from Constantinople to Egypt, and 
there he died. I met Syed Mahomed in Egypt, and 
he asked me to go with him to Mecca. In Egypt I 
was living with an acquaintance of mine. I came 
“to Bombay, believing we were going to Mecca. I 
waa born in Constantinople.” His Lordship 
then discharged the rule, ordering that Ayza, 
Seeta and Suroor, not having been in custedy 
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at the time of the order, and Ameena having 
stated that Syed Mahomed was her husband, and she 
desired to return to him, they might go where they 
liked. Fuliucksoor should go back to the house 
where she had been living. 

After a preliminary enquiry into the charge of 
kidnapping, the Magistrate committed the accused to 
take his trial at the Criminal Sessions. The accused 
was defended by Mr. Mayhew and Mr. Inverarity. 
The case which created the greatest excitement at that 
time in the Mahomedan community ended in the con- 
viction of the prisoner, who was sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. The curiosity excited 
by this beauteous Circassian was great. In the 
Court she declined to remove the veil from her face ; 
but the presiding Judge having intimated his incli- 
nation to have a glimpse of her beautiful face, the 
Advocate-General informed his Lordship that she 
would have no objection to unveil herself in Cham- 
bers, and by arrangement she did so in the presence 
of his Lordship, the Advocate-General, and other 
counsel engaged in the case. 

After the disposal of the case every one enquired 
“ What will be now the fate of the beauteous Cir- 
cassian.” One of the native papers chivalrously said, 
“It is not her fault that nature made her beautiful.”. 
The writer then enlarged upon the misfortune which 
may come upon ladies endowed with the fatal 
gift. “ The fair girl could not live under the pro- 
fection of the police for ever. There are no homes 
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in India for deserving victims of vicious mon, We 
have no Marquis Townsend to throw himeelf in- 
to the breach. She could not go out asa governess, 
even if she know anything to teach, her beauty 
having placed her far out of the educational pale. 
And if she could not be a governess, to be an ayah 
she would be ashamed even were she not too beauti- 
ful for that. The difficulty would, however, be 
solved easily, if anybody came forward to marry her 
enchanted and enamoured by her beauty.” Taking 
this hint Munshi Mirza Ismael, a Persian teacher in 
the Elphinstone College, came forward and married 
Fullucksoor. The couple lived together on very happy 
terms until poor Fullucksoor went mad and was sent 
to the Lunatic Asylum, where she died. The whole 
credit of saving this fair girl from degradation and 
ruin, by rescuing her from the hands of en unworthy 
creature, rightly belongs to Mir Abdul Ali and his 
father. The lady admitted in Court that she was very 
kindly looked after bythe Khan Bahadurs. It might 
be mentioned that the task of the police in this case 
was rendered exceptionally difficult as the Memons 
had combined themselves to free the kidnapper at 
any cost. They and the Turkish Consul did all they 
could to save the kidnapper, but after all Justice 
triumphed, 


THE CURRENCY NOTE FORGERIES 
AT MADRAS, 


‘Waen forgeries of Rs. 1,000 currency notes of the 
Madras Circle, on an almost unprecedented scale, 
came to light in June 1872, the news created 
great sensation throughout the whole of India. 
Ba. 54,000 worth of these spurious notes were seized 
at Benares, and there was good reason for believ- 
ing that notes bearmg a face value of up 
wards of four lakhs of rupees were in circula- 
tion in different residencies. They were 
lithographed on a set paper, bearing a colourable 
imitation of the water mark and belonged to the 
series B 1120, The numbers were between 30,000 
and 81,000; the first two figures were printed from 
the stone, the rest impressed separately from type, 
not quite truly and in blacker ink. The Madras 
police had exhausted all their resources to get a clue 
of the gang of clever forgers, who seemed to have 
done their work in a very ingenious manner. 
Eighteen of the notes were presented for payment at 
the currency office, Madras, It was believed that 
twenty-two of these Ra. 1,000 notes were put in the 
Bombay market for circulation. The fraud was 
discovered at Benares. A native went there in the 
beginning of the year, and giving himself out to be the 
agent of a Madras Raja, he bought jewellery and 
other articles from various shop-keepers till he ran 
up bills amounting to Res. 1,48,000. He paid this sum 
in Rea, 1,000 notes of the Madras Circle, Six of the 
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spurious notes were at the same time discovered in 
Bombay by the police, who telegraphed to Benares 
describing them, and received answer from the autho- 
rities there that all the notes were of the same size 
and make. It was believed that there were no leas 
than thirty-two notes in the Bombay market. The 
utterer of the notes, the so-called Madras Raja’s 
agent, had disappeared in Calcutta, where also several 
notes were discovered. The authorities strove 
hard to bring the culprits to book. A clue to 
the forger-in-chief was at last found by the police, 
and advertisements describing his appearance and 
that of one or two others on whom suspicion 
fell, were inserted in all the leading papers. It was 
at one time believed that the notes had been printed 
in England, and that they were really a clever forgery, 
and people began to look suspiciously on all 
Rs. 1,000 notes that were tendered. But the forgery 
turned out to be a clumsy affair, and one which 
ought never to have imposed on anybody. In July 
of that year two natives were cleverly apprehended 
by the police in Bombay while dealing with a quan- 
tity of these notes, and fourteen more notes were 
recovered from them. A reward of Rs. 10,000 was 
offered for information leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of Vancutta Chellammyab. 


After great difficulties the forger Chellummyab 
was arrested at Madras, with an immense quan- 
tity of property in his possession. Chellummyab 
called at the Bank of Madras. He did not get 
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cash in exchange for the notes advertised for, 
but a draft on a certain branch of the Bank in 
favour of another party. This draft had been 
pounced upon by the police, and had, of course, 
afforded a clue to the detection of the others. In 
addition Chellummyab had also‘ peached,’ and the 
case promised sensational disclosures. With the 
arrest of the leader of the gang of forgers, the 
labours of the Madras police seemed to end, though 
as it really turned out they were only on the thresh- 
old of their discoverics. 


Curiously enough at this very time the minds of the 
BomLay police were also much exercised in regard 
to forged notes for one thousand rupees, which came 
from another nest of forgers in this Presidency. The 
fraud appeared to have originated at Ahmedabad, as 
that was the place where the notes came from. As 
the forged notes continued to make their appearance 
in the bazars, they created the greatest excitement 
in commercial circles. On the 11th of July 2 man 
was taken into custody for attempting to pass a 
forged Re. 1,000 note as genuine. Most of the 
notes which had been seized before were such very 
clumsy imitations of the genuine note, as to be easily 
detected by any one. But the note, the genuine 
article, which came from Ahmedabad, was said 
to be a remarkably good imitation, but for one 
fault it would have passed muster for a long time 
without detection. The fault was that the forger 
had not succeeded in imitating the water mark. 
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In the last case the forgory was discovered — 
through the absence of this mark, and information — 
being given to the police, tho man who aitempted 
to pass it was taken into cusudy. It was a curious 
fact that all the forged notes with which Indian 
bazars were flooded, were of the old “ black and 
white” pattern. 


However, to return to Chellummyab. The property 
seized on him amounted to ovor Rs, 2,11,000, all of 
which was carried in a very old portmanteau. The 
joy of the Madras police was unbounded when 
they secured Master Vancutta Chellummyab, the 
leader, who was so much wanted, and on whose 
precious self a price far above the value of other 
mortals had been set. The particulars of his capture 
are not without interest. 


It appeared Vancutta Chellummyab had been in 
Negapatam for the three days bofore his capture, 
On July 7 and again next day he honoured the 
Madras Bank with a visit ; on the latter day cash- 
ing no fewer than twenty Its. 1,000 notes at the 
same place! The extraordinary part of it is that 
on the-man stating his business and presenting 
the notes to the Agent himself, the forgery business 
flashed through the latter’s mind (as no doubt it 
would have done to the mind of any one with a thou- 
sandrupee note before him). The man after conversing 
in Telugu, took up a remark made in English by 
the Agent. The notes, however, were genuine, and 
Vancutta Chellummyab went off unmolested, the 
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Agent little thinking he was allowing the nice little 
sum of Rs. 10,000 to slip through his fingers. 
On Sunday morning 2 native, while conversing with 
the Inspector of Police, Kistnasawmy Moodelly, 
mentioned casually that a man was at a certain chut- 
trum, who appeared to be very flush of cash. The 
latter had only a few hours previously received a 
descriptive roll of Vancutta Chellummyab, and his 
suspicions being raised, he made off ‘instanter’ for 
the chuttrum. Onarriving there, however, he was 
told that his man had left to proceed by the 8-30 
train to Trivellore. There was yet time, and the 
Inspector made for the station sharp. 


Here Vancutta Chellummyab was pointed 
out, and he proceeded in the most coo] manner 
possible to enter into a conversation with him. 
Vancutta Chullummyab was not in the slightest 
degree disconcerted, and appeared as anxious 
to impart as the other was to obtain information. 
Presently Kistnasawmy said he was anxious to 
purchase certain jewellery. Vancutta Chellummyab 
thereupon pulled a heap from out the folds of his 
clothes, displaying at the same time a number of 
currency notes. This was the crisis, and Vancutta 
Cheliummyab was marched off a prisoner. So far the 
principal offender and one of his accomplices 
were secured ; but there were great surprises in 
store for the police and public, for they gave the 
police the slip in an unexpected manner. The 
“revelations ” made by the chief prisoner had proved 
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delusive ; but on July 18he zaid that if he were taken 
to the Triputty Hill, he would then point out his 
correspondence and stock of forged notes, On 
Satarday evening the prisoners arrived at the.rail- 
way station, some fifteen miles distant from the 
sacred hill, under charge of a native escort, the 
European officers not accompanying the party in 
order not to offend the prejudices of the Brahmins by 
ascending the holy hill. The police had to deal with 
criminals of no ordinary character. Atthe very outset 
two European gallant officers in charge of the case 
allowed themselves to be egregiously humbugged. 
They were first told that if they—the European 
officers—ascended the hill, their presence would 
tell that something was going on, and the house to 
which Vancutta Chellummyab was to lead the police 
could not be quietly pounced upon. When it was 
pointed out that their presence at the Triputty 
station would show as much, and prevent the thing 
being managed secretly, they pleaded that it would 
offend the feelings of the Brahmins. When the 
forger got the Europeans to remain behind, his 
next object was to delay the ascent, seas to reach 
the top of the hill after dark. He, consequently, 
managed to prolong the period of ascent from the 
usual four hours to eight hours, and so to delay the 
arrival of the party at the top of the hill till eight 
o'clock in the evening. Meanwhile a Hindu police 
officer, holding the post of Deputy Commissioner, 
had arrived at the foot of the hill shortly after they 
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commenced the ascent, but, unfortunately, he could 
neither get bearers to carry him up the hill, nor 
meke up his mind to walk (as the European 
gentlemen did next morning), and stayed at the 
foot of the hill till the morning. 


Arrived at the top of the hill, Vancutta Chellum- 
myab, the principal prisoner, became the leader 
of the detective party. His handcuffs had been 
taken off; but till this time a policeman walked 
by his side grasping his hand. To get rid of this 
close attendance was his next object, and most 
cleverly he accomplished it. He led them by the 
edge of the tank to a part where the buildings and 
trees came down so close to the water's edge that 
the party could walk in single file, and the attendant 
policeman let go his hold and walked before. This 
was the forger’s opportunity, and in a moment he and 
his confederate suddenly plunged into the water and 
were lost to view, before the policemen had time to 
réalise what had happened. A brave Bobby, who could 
not swim, jumped in after Vancutta Chellummyab, 
captured his turban and with difficulty got to shore 
again. A private servant of oneof the Luspectors, who 
could swim, struck out and seized hold of Vancutta 
Chellummyab, but the forger’s companion came tohis 
assistance, and between them they half drowned the 
captor, who was glad to “ make off.” The escaped 
prisoners were not seen alive after that. The police 
said that they could not have escaped, because the 
tank was immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
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people, who would have caught them or beaten them 

back, if they had any inclination to side with the 
police, and frustrate the designs of the prisoners. 
There was & great public clamour in regard to the 
fraud committed by the prisoners, with such daring 
and ingenuity. 

It was at first thought that they had got out 
of the tank in the first confusion ; or that they might 
have swam to the little temple in the middle of the 
tank, and there rested untila favourable moment 
arrived for swimming to the shore. Two days later, 
however, the bodies were found, and an inquest was 
held. The witnesses all seemed to imply that the 
bodies were those of the escaped prisoners’, but the 
Madras Times, a \cading paper of the Presidency, con- 
sidered that there was an absence of the direct 
testimony of identity to be expected in such cases. 
The journal added “ the circumstances are such as 
to make it extremely improbable that the men who 
escaped should have been drowned.” 

In this matter the Sardar made enquiries in con- 
jaction with Mr, Vincent, who worked with conspi- 
cuous zeal, and rendered very valuable assistance to 
Captain Weldon in the course of his investigation. A 
letter signed by the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Fort Saint George, Madras, dated 20th of 
March, was sent to the Bombay Government, 
together with the report of Captain Weldon on 
the “Great Note Forgery Case,” requesting the con- 
veyance of the thanks of the Government to Sir 
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Frank Souter, the Commissioner of Police, and to 
Mr. Vincent, his deputy, for the ready and valuable 
assistance they afforded to Captain Weldon in the 
course of his enquiries. As recommended by Captain 
Weldon, the Government authorised ‘a reward of 
Ra. 100 to be presented to Detective Inspector 
Abdul Ali, on behalf of the Madras Govern- 
ment, for his good services” in connection with 
the enquiries, and the gift was accordingly made. 
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THE DEPOSITION OF THE LATE MAHA- 
RAJAH MALHARRAO GAEKWAR. 


In the beginning of seventies the Baroda State was 
veduced to the verge of anarchy. Numerous and 
serious were the complaints made as to the despotic 
charactor of the ruler, Malharrao Gackwar, about 
whose villainy and depravity of heart, the most 
extraordinary stories were current. The culmi- 
nating point was reached in 1874, when it was 
known that he had attempted to get rid of Colonel 
Phayre, the then Resident of Baroda. It was in con- 
nection with disclosing the circumstances of the 
attempted murder of the Resident that Mir Abdul Ali 
and hisfather rendered most signal services, not only 
to the Government and the Baroda State and its 
people, but to the country at large, for their labours 
resulted in the deposition of adespotic, heartless and 
ignorant ruler. Both the Khan Bahadhur detectives 
were the able licutenants of Sir Frank Souter, who 
called them his ‘‘ right-hand men,” and it was due to 
their skilful and honest exertions that the guilt was 
brought home to the late Gaekwar. 

Before narrating the facts of the case, some- 
thing must be said respecting Malharrao’s life. 
The despot’s own life was attempted three or 
four times, and the means adopted were sorcery, 
human sacrifices, poison, &c. In former years he 
was strongly accused of an attempt upon the life 
of his brother, and was incarcerated for the 
offence, but when his case was taken up by Mr, 
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George Taylor, the evidence on which his guilt 
was held to be established was found to be so 
faulty, that he came to be looked upon as a very 
ill-used individual, and the Bombay Government 
pressed Khanderao to set him at liberty. The 
Gackwar’s family had been notorious for the 
implacable and rancorous animosity which its mem- 
bers had from time to time borne towards each 
other, and in the history of Baroda false accusations 
sustained by elaborate perjury has been as readily 
made use of as powdered arsenic for the removal 
of a detested relative. Ganpatrao, the eldest 
of the five sons of Sayajee, succeeded to the gadi in 
1847. During his reign two of the brothers died 
early. In 1856 he himself died, as was generally 
believed, of poison administered by Khanderao, 


‘Two attempts were then made upon the life of Malhar- 
rao. At first, Khanderao proceeded by sorcery, but the 
result not answering his expectations, he consulted a 
Brahmin who declared that the black art could have 
no influence upon the life of a prince, unless human 
sacrifices were freely resorted to. Khanderao wag 
equal tq the occasion, and proceeding to the prison in 
Baroda, selected thirty-five life-prisoners, and ordered 
them to be put to death at the rate of five daily for 
seven consecutive days. Twenty-five of the victims 
were duly sacrificed ; the remaining ten would have 
also met the same terrible fate, had not the re- 
monstrances of the Dewan put an end to this 


butchery. As sorcery proved unavailing, K handerao, 
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at the instigation of the atrocious scoundrel Bhau 
Scindhia, resorted to poison. Two wretches were em- 
ployed to administer powdered arsenic to the heir- 
presumptive. A quantity of the poison was given to 
Malharrao's cook with directions to mix it in bis food— 
directions which were carefully obeyed. Malharrao 
and several of his family partook of the poisoned 
food, and were attacked with serious illness, escaping 
death solely through the promptitude with which 
remedies were applied. Malharrao setting an example 
which was subsequently imitated, immediately held 
an enquiry, and caused the whole of his servants to 
be brought before him. The cook confessed, and 
produced from the folds of his turban the remaining 
quantity of the powdered arsenic. The proofs were 
evident, but the Gaekwar refused to see their force, 


The attention of the Bombay Government was called 
to the case, but the only result of the consequent 
enquiry appeared to have been that Bombay was 
honoured fora time with the presence of the two 
individuals who were employed to seduce the cook. 
After the failure of this attempt, Bhau Scindhia soon 
recovered his presence of mind. A European soldier 
was found, who consented to declare that one of 
Malharrao’s agents asked him to shoot Khanderao when 
the latter had occasion to visit the Residency. The 
evidence of this soldier was not particularly reliable; 
it was shown that the alleged agent could not have 
met him on the day he specified, and Colonel Wallace, 
the ,Resident, told Khanderao that he believed 
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Malbarrao was innocent. But Khanderao refused to 
believe in the innocence of his brother, and sent him 
to Cadra, where he was kept closely confined until 
the death of the Gackwar transferred him from the 
prison to the throne. It isa circumstance curiously 
illustrative of the disposition of Khanderao—who 
knew how to secure support, if not sympathy, from 
quarters where it was denied to his brother, in every 
way tho smaller least villain of the two—that in his 
jealous rage he seized the Patel of Cadra and three 
others on a charge, which happened to be false, of 
having held secret communication with the prisoner, 
and put them all to frightful deaths. One was hanged, 
another beheaded, a third was blown off the mouth of 
@ cannon, and the fourth was cast under the feet of an 
elephant. It is well to remember that when the good 
hater Khanderao died, his hatred towards Malharrao 
did not die wholly with him. He had left represent- 
atives who pursued Malharrao with as much vindictive- 
ness a8 he himself ever showed. 


As for Malharrao personally he was the last person 
this peninsula capable of exciting any enthusiasm 
amongst his family or adherents. Wholly uneducated 
and of a very ordinary mind, he was never able to im- 
press his companions with respect, though he was not 
deficient in certain astuteness, and his obstinacy was 
unlimited. In person he was the reverse of princely ; 
he was undersized, of mean presence and coarse dark 
complexion. His eyes looked different ways, and 
his large sensual lips were kept asunder by black 
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projecting teeth, supported by a band of gold visible 
when he spoke. Unlike his brother Khanderao he 
was averse to field sports, and he had converted 
the race-course of Baroda into a macadamised road 
for the ladies of his Zenana. Of his early days 
little is known, perhaps there is little to be known. 
He never went to school, and had no instruction in 
anything but vice. The result was that he could 
read little and write less, At a very early age 
means of debauchery were suggested to him, even 
by his parents. This should be remembered when 
Malharrao’s vices are censured. They were probably 
as much the result of bending the twig as evidence 
of the natural inclination of the tree, 

Malharrao was born in Baroda,and was about forty- 
two years of age when he wasput on his trial. During 
his youth and early age he was considered mad or wild, 
and the court-physician was in constant attend- 
ance upon him. According to the statement of his 
enemies, he often used to attempt the lives of those 
who offended him, generally with the sword, and 
some people say that in a few instances he suc- 
ceeded. In accordance with the customs of the 
people he was married in his infancy, his Rane 
being the daughter of Nana Khanvelkar, who was 
also arrested in connection with the attempt upon 
Colonel Phayre’s life. Khanderao and Malharrao 
hed committed a whole host of crimes, but all the 
crimes of all the Gaekwars from Damaji down- 
ward, sink into insignificance when compared to 
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the wild accounts which were heard from a real 
sincere hater of this man. According to these state- 
ments Blue Beard wasa saint compared to Malharrao, 
while John Lockland or Richard Crookback would 
have trembled in his presence. His wholelife, accord- 
ing to some, had been made up of poisonings and 
attempts to poison. The pulicy of putting to death 
the leaders of the hostile factions seemed to have 
actuated Malharrao as soon as he ascended the throne. 
Rowji Master, Mallarba, Ganoo Bagh, and Bhau 
Scindhia were despatched by having their mouths 
forced open and poison poured down their throats. 
Bhau Scindhia was put to death in a terrible man- 
ner. When Malharrao stepped from prison to the 
throne, he threw Bhau Scindhia into jail, Hand- 
enffs were put upon him in addition to the chains 
already fastened upon him. The prison authorities 
then ordered him to swallow a pill of poison that 
had been prepared for him. On seeing the poison, 
Bhau Scindhia began to cali out and cry for mercy 
and help. The pills were then forced into his 
mouth. But as he still refused to swallow them, ha 
was squeezed to death by a machine known as 
sikwaja, a kind of press for torturing a man to death. 
There was no reason for his execution beyond the 
fact that he was put in office by Khanderao, 
Govindrao was similarly treated because the despot 
suspected him of too close an intimacy with his wife. 
A couple of his accomplices in the Phayre affair also, 
it issaid, died the same death, so that they could tell 
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no tales, and had not Sir Lewis Pelly arrived in 
Baroda, some others would have followed them. On 
the very day Colonel Phayre arrived after his absence 
from the Residency, a man had been sent to his long 
account, causing the gallant Colonel to exclaim, 
** What, are they killing them every day?” Indeed 
not a man of note died, but it was at once concluded 
that Malharrao had been at work with his poison, and 
as he generally experimented upon a goat first, the 
sudden death of one of those animals was regarded 
with equal dread and suspicion. 


Most, if not all, of this series of alleged murders 
were reported to'the Resident and by him to theGov- 
ernment; but the informations were either unsup- 
ported or there were some other, doubtless, sufficient 
reasons, which induced Government not to inter- 
fere. One of the last poisoning freaks of this mon- 
ster was, it is stated, that he ordered a pound of 
arsenic to be put in the ice which was to be used 
atthe Residency. This was attempted only six 
months before the Commission was appointed. It 
was only on the representation of His High- 
ness’ tndimes that the plan was abandoned. The 
«Nazar Bag’ or the new marble Palace was built 
on land occupied by cottages which were all de- 
stroyed, and the tenants or owners received no com- 
pensation. The foundation of the garden was laid by 
a grave stolen from the compound of Mir Bakerali, 
brother of the Nawab of Surat. This action com- 
pletely destroyed a large tract of land, but no com- 
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pensation was given for it. No woman was safe 
from his desire, and the wildest stories were extant 
of hisvillainy in this respect. Any girl passing in the 
street or the fame of whose beauty reached him, 
was ‘puckrowed’ by his minions with reckless 
audacity. On one occasion the victim being the 
sister of a Residency clerk, serious steps were being 
taken, when Damodar Pant confessed that he alone 
was guilty, and in a fit of over-zeal to win his 
master’s approval, he had done it unknown to 
Malharrao. 


It would not be out of place to state bere the con- 
dition of the affairs of administration in Baroda, 
which will give the public the materials for forming 
a sound judgment as to the strong or weak points of 
Malharrao. 


‘When Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji and his officers first 
arrived at Baroda they found matters in the worst 
possible condition, the affairs of the State in every de- 
partment were neglected—bribery and corruption 
reigned supreme. The Sirdars and Silladars were 
loud in their expressions of discontent, and but little 
was needed to set them in open defiance of the Gaek- 
wari officials, Mr. Dadabhoy and his men set to 
work with a will to carry out the reforms with which 
they were charged. For two days they worked 
unceasingly {twelve hours being the average of each 
day's work), weeding, cutting, and clipping. The 
Dewan at first experienced much opposition from 
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the Gackwar’s satellites, and not unfrequently from 
the Prince himself. Occasionally Mr. Dadabhoy 
would go to him and say that such and sucha 
measure was necessary, perhaps one that affected 
the Gaekwar personally. Malharrao would protest— 
perhaps tell Mr. Dadabhoy that it was not his 
business—that he had no right to interfere, and 
address him with unprincely rudeness. “Well,” 
Mr. Dadabhoy would say, “if you behave in that 
manner I shall simply resign.” This threat invari- 
ably had the desired effect, and His Highness would 
frankly acknowledge his error, and beg the Dewan 
not to think of going away. Perhaps the most 
neglected of all departments was that of justice. It 
was openly sold to suitors—the man who had the 
longest purse always won his case. The Darbar 
used to accept bribes, entries were even made of 
the sums paid by various winning suitors. The 
cause used to be called on before the Darbar, and 
the Vakils on each side were allowed to make use 
of the vilest language towards each other and the 
suitor they were contending against, to the intense 
delight of Malharrao and his courtiers, who looked 
upon the whole business as a farce, knowing well 
beforehand who was to win—t.c., the man who had 
paid most money. This state of things Mr. Dada- 
bhoy very speedily put a stop to. Mr. Dadabhoy, 
with the assistance of Messrs. Pestonjee Jehangir, 
Appajee Ramchander, Laximon Jagannath, and 
others, effected most pressing reforms, but their 
b 
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labours were wasted for they could not reform the 
Maharaja himself. 


But to return to the poisoning case. In Novem- 
ber 1874 the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was 
made, Instead of at once instituting an impartial 
enquiry, i.e, appointing some one unconnected with 
the Residency to investigate the matter, Colonel 
Phayre set about it himself. Shortly after commenc- 
ing his investigations bis suspicions fell upon the 
hevildar at the Residency. He was an old and toalk 
appearances faithful servant, te whom Colonel Phayre 
had become rather attached. The havildar was taken 
into custody, but was not detained long, as Colonel 
Phayre did not think there was any evidence against 
him. In the meantime Colonel Phayre was transferred 
in consequence of a kharita written by Mr. Dadabhoy 
to Lord Northbrook, the then Viceroy of India, on 
behalf of the Gaekwar, and Sir Lewis Pelly came to 
Baroda as the Governor-General’s Agent and Special 
Commissioner. He entrusted the inquiry into the 
poisoning case to Sir Frank Souter, the Bombay Com- 
missioner of Police, whose services were placed at 
his disposal by the Government of Bombay. The 
havildar subsequently confessed, on the condition 
of being pardoned, to his share in the whole 
transaction. 


A few days after that, the Jemadar went 
to Sir Lewis Pelly, and though warned by him 
thet he had no chance of 2 pardon, persisted in 
confeasing his share in the plot. His revelations 
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were startling, and implicated the Gackwar most 
seriously. He swore most positively that he 
had personal communication with, and received 
money from, the Gaekwar as a reward for the 
attempt on the Resident's life. In corroboration of 
his story, the police succeeded in tracivg certain of 
the sums which, he said, were given him by the Gaek- 
war, and some had even been recovered. His con- 
fession also implicated Eshwantrao Jassood, a man 
attached to the Baroda Darbar, but who was always 
placed at the disposal of the Resident for the con 

veyance of messages between the Residency and the 
Palace, and he was usually to be found, when not on 
duty, at the Residency. Sallam, a sowar; was found 
also to be implicated. These four men were taken in 
custody at the Residency. The Jemadar, a few days 
after his confession, attempted to commit suicide. He 
asked his guards to allow him to visit the well in the 
courtyard for the purpose of drawing water for his per- 
sonal use. They not suspecting his intention did ao, 
but as soon as he got near the brink, he sprang for- 
ward and fairly jumped into the well. Ropes and 
appliances were procured, and he was fished out with 
some diiiculty. Sir Lewis Pelly’s pttention was 
drawn to the commotion below, and he came down 
and enquired of the Jemadar his reason for attempt- 
ing to commit suiclde. The man answered that his 
life was of no value, he has bean untrue to hissalt and 
deserved to die. After obtaining the Jemadar’s con- 


fession, Sir Lewis Pelly sent for Mr. Dadabhoy, and 
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acquainted him with the serious turn the affair had 
taken as against the Gaekwar, and the latter was 
also made aware that the Jemadar accused him 
(Malharrao) of instigating the attempt to poison the 
Resident. 


It was on the 6th of December 1874, that Sir 
Frank Souter, Kt, C.S.1., C.LE., Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay, received official instructions 
directing him to proceed to Baroda to enquire into 
the charge of attempt to poison the Resident, Colonel 
Phayre. In two days, t¢.,on the 8th of December, the 
Commissioner left Bombay for Baroda, taking with 
him Khan Bahadur Akbar Ali and Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Ali. They were met at Baroda by Rao Baha- 
dur Gajanand Vithal of the Ahmedabad Police, whose 
services were, at the request of Sir Frank Souter, 
placed at his disposal. The Khan Bahadurs and the 
Rao Bahadur were immediately associated together 
and ordered to work as one body. While prosecuting 
enquiries into the poison case, they obtained informa- 
tion on the 24th of December, which they reported 
to the Commissioner, that Wasudev Bhau, the head 
manager of all the Gaekwar’s banks, in company 
with one Ganpatrao Atwale, had proceeded to 
Bombay, and that their going there was suspicious. 
The detective officers were ordered to make careful 
enquiries into the matter, and on the 26th of 
that month they obtained information, which they 
jointly reported to the Commissioner, that large sums 
in cash had been despatched to Baroda from the 
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different Gaekwar’s State banks at Bombay. The 
Gaekwar had two firms in Bombay—one conducted 
under the title of Narsidas Laxmidas, and the 
other under that of Parwattee Kank. These firms 
were attached, and seven lakhsof rupees were recover- 
ed, a large sum of money being already despatched 
secretly to Baroda. Enquiries into this matter were 
being carefully kept up, when on the 29th December 
the Commissioner came to Bombay, bringing with him 
Khan Bahadur Akbar Ali and Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Ali, with the object of following up the clue regard- 
ing the removal of treasure. Gajanand Vithal was 
left at Baroda to continue enquiries there in 
co-operation with the Khan Bahadurs at Bombay. 
Detective arrangements having been organised in 
Bombay, the Commissioner returnedto Baroda on the 
4th January, and the two Khan Bahadurs accom- 
panied him. The Commissioner remained at Baroda, 
and during this time the Detective Police ascertained 
that a large sum of treasure had been removed from 
Bombay to Baroda, and this information was at once 
reported to the Commissioner. On the 8th of January 
the Cominissioner left Baroda en route to Calcutta to 
lay the results of his labours personally before Lord 
Northbrook, the Viceroy and Governor General 
of India. In order that further searching enquiry 
might be made in Bombay regarding the transmission 
of treasure, the Khan Bahadurs were brought back 
to Bombay. On the 9th January the Commis- 
sioner left Bombay for Calcutta, but before starting 
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directed the Khan Bahadurs to go on with their 
enquiries regarding the treasure, and to make their 
reports to, and take their orders from, Mr. Edgington, 
Acting Commissioner of Police. 


Onthe 14th of January 1875 the Gaekwar was 
arrested, and on the same day the Khan Bahadurs 
bronght information of so positive a nature in regard 
to the removal to Baroda of forty lakhs of treasure in 
Government currency notes of Rs. 1,000 each from 
the Gaekwar’s branch bank in Bombay, that Mr. 
Edgington immediately proceeded to the Secretariat 
in person, where he reported the fact to the Under- 
Secretary to Government, Mr. W. Lee-Warner, and 
to Mr. P. Ryan, Assistant Secretary. Tho latter 
officer at once communicated the important intelli- 
gence by letter to Sir Lewis Pelly, who acknow- 
ledged its value by stating that it was this infor- 
mation which in large measure induced him to set 
on foot the machinery which in twelve hours resulted 
in the discovery and recovery of the notes, 


On the 17th of January 1875 the Khan Bahadura 
returned with the Commissioner of Police, on his 
way back from Calcutta to Baroda, and were present 
in the Residency during the interrogation of the 
Senapatee by Sir Lewis Pelly. The evidenca was 
interpreted by the Commissioner of Police, and led to 
thedespatch of Captain Jackson and Gajanand Vithat 
to recover the money which the Senapatee had then 
congented to give up. The Khan Bahadurs were 
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thus the means of saving the treasure. Sir Richard 
Meade, in his letter to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 10th May 1895, said : “ There 
can be no question that the recovery of this large 
sum was wholly due to the intelligence and exertion 
of the members of the Bombay Detective Police.” 


Besides the forty lakhs of rupees, the Bombay 
detectives found a box from the palace which from ite 
appearance one would have thought held nothing 
valuable, but on being opened it was found full of 
canvas bags, each of which contained two thousand 
rupees. Altogether the box contained Rs, 79,000, 
Another box containing a similar sum of money was 
also found. Still another sum of one and a-half 
lakhs of rupees was found concealed in the palace, 
A body of sepoys were soon at hand, who shouldered 
the bags of wealth, and carried them to a crane, by 
which they were lowered into the street like so many 
bags of cotton. They were then conveyed to the 
treasury. Thousands of tolas of gold and silver and 
jewellery were also found. One diamond necklace 
alone was saidto be worth about fifteen lakhs of 
rupees. - 

It must not, however, be imagined that the Police 
Commissioner and his assistants had nothing to do 
but to seek and find treasure, They had @ most diffi- 
cult taskto perform in collecting evidence against the 
Maharaja. The police had occasionally a deal of trou- 
ble. One of the principal prisoners was Damodar Pant 
upon whose confessions the whole case tumed, 
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Damodar Pant was a Brahmin endowed with an 
extraordinary amount of cunning. He was unecrupu- 
lous to a degree, and exercised so much control over 
the Gaekwar that the latter was absolutely not his 
own master when Damodar Pant was near. It was 
he who from the first used all his influence to thwart 
Mr, Dadabhoy’s reforms often successfully—yet 
whenever he was not present, Mr. Dadabhoy always 
found the Gaekwar amenable to reason, and ready to 
withdraw any hasty remarks he might have made to 
him, and willing to promise anything Mr. Dadabhoy 
might choose to urge upon him. 

This Damodar Pant, who was a secretary to Malhar- 
rao, and who fattened upon the Maharaja in his pros- 
perity, but betrayed his master in his adversity, first 
gave a deal of trouble to the police. Once he refused 
all food, and seemed determined to pine himself to 
death. It was, however, subsequently found that he 
objected to receiving food at the hands of a soldier. 
He was humoured in this respect by being allowed 
to be served by his own servant. Every day the 
police discovered new treasures, accumulated addi- 
tional pieces of evidence and raked up fresh crimes, 
The Commissioner and his assistants had considerable 
difficulty in obtaining the evidence which they did. 
Promises of safety were no inducement to the wit- 
nesses, who asked, “ How can you guarantee us from 
molestation? If Matharrao had influence and power 
enough to have a British Resident removed, what 
can he not doto us?” But when theirlord and master 
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was in durance vile, these time-servers, who were 
reserved through fear, became communicative. In 
this respect Mir Abdul Ali’s services were of incalcula- 
ble value. For as Mr. Henry Cleveland, Government 
Solicitor, wrote to him subsequently, he (Mr. 
Cleveland) saw from the demeanour of the witnesses 
that they had confidence in Mir Abdul Ali, and were 
not afraid to speak the truth when he was present. 
Mr. Cleveland further said that the confidence waa 
not extended to any other member of the police force. 
Mir Abdul Ali was a most valuable agent of the 
detection, for he had made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the various books of accounts which 
were relied on by the prosecution, and on several 
occasions attended the consultations with counsel 
and gave explanations without which the then Advo- 
cate General Mr. Andrew Scoble (now Sir Andrew 
Scoble) and Mr. Inverarity, who were engaged for the 
Crown, could not have understood the accounts. In 
the words of Mr. Cleveland, “it was mainly owing to 
Mir Abdul Ali that some of the evidence which was 
produced at the enquiry was forthcoming.” The police 
obtained the evidence of the purchase of diamond 
dust, which the Maharaja waa led to believe was the 
most effective poison, with the additional property 
of leaving no trace. 


Colonel Phayre was in the habit of drinking a 
glass of sugared water and fresh pummelo juice 
every morning after he came home from 2 walk. One 
day he swallowed © mouthful of sherbet, but then 
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luckily for himself fancied there was something 
wrong with the taste. He was in the point of 
throwing the rest of the drink away, when he thought 
he noticed a peculiar sediment in the glass. When 
the poison administered to Colonel Phayre in sherbet 
was analysed, it was found to contain diamond dust as 
well as arsenic. The presence of the diamond dust 
with arsenic led one to guess that the cause of so 
atrocious an attempt at murder could not be the 
gratification of private malice on the part of Colonel 
Phayre’s servant, as the poor people simply could 
not afford to purchase such an expensive agent of 
destruction. Dr. Wellington Gray, who analysed the 
poison, opined that if the Colonel had drank the whole 
dranght, his death would have been certain, but as it 
was he hada providential escape. The most remark- 
able piece of evidence yet given was traced by 
Khan Behadur Mir Akbar Ali and Khan Bahadur 
Mir Abdul Ali. The former having learnt that one 
of the prisoners, named Rayji, a Residency havaldar, 
who wes employed as atool todo away with the 
Resident, had kept the powders which he had re- 
ceived from time to time in his belt, directed his 
attention to finding the belt. He soon discovered the 
belt. He saw what iscalled the “slide” through which 
a aword or truncheno would be passed, but he found no 
powder. As he was about to return the belt, his eyes 
fell upon a secret pocket. Akbar Ali introduced his 
fingers till he came in contact with a eubstance. That 


substance proved to be paper. He opened the packet 
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‘or tore it open, and found the paper disclosed. Heat 
once called the Commissioner, who came and took 
‘out the paper, and on examining it he found it not 
only to contain arsenic, but arsenic of the same 
physical characteristics as that found in the powder in 
Colonel Phayre’s tumbler of sherbet. The finding of 
the poison in the belt of Ravji was relied upon by 
the prosecution as strong confirmatory evidence of 
the truth of the existence of a conspiracy to murder 
Colonel Phayre. It was admitted on all hands that 
were it not for the “ indomitable perseverance of 
Mr. Souter and his detectives, there would have been 
but small chances of any case ever being made out 
against the Gaekwar and his courtiers.” 


Assoon as strong evidence to establish a prima Sacie 
case had been obtained, the Government of India 
appointed 2 Commission to try Malharrao. The Com- 
mission consisted of the Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, Sir Richard Couch (President), His 
Highness Maharaja Scindhie, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jeypore, General Sir Richard Meade, 
Raja Sir Dinker Rao, and Mr. P. S. Melville. The 
trial, which was the most important and sensational 
in the history of India, being the first in which 
a Native Prince was publicly tried on such grave 
charges, excited the greatest possible attention. 
Serjeant Ballantine, the eminent counsel, was special- 
ly called from England to defend the Maharaja. The 
Bombay Gazette established a branch printing office 
at Baroda, and issued extras of the full proceedings 
of the caso every evening. 
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The counsel for the prosecution were Mosers. 
Scoble (now a Q. UC. and a member of the House 
of Commons) and Inverarity, and were instructed 
by Mr. Hearn, Public Prosecutor. Serjeant 
Ballantine, who was assisted by Messrs. Purcell 
and Branson, and instructed by Messrs, Jefferson 
and Payne, received £5,000 as the amount of 
retainer only. He received £100 a day. The 
brief was forwarded to Aden, so that Ser- 
jeant Ballantine need no “coaching” on his 
arrival in Bombay. Serjeant Ballantine was 
one of the acutest lawyers at the English Bar, 
He had not only had great experience in regard 
to election, petitions and other similar enquiries, 
but he was retained for the defence in the great 
Overend Guerney case. He was counsel for the 
plaintiff in the celebrated Mordaunt case, in which 
he resisted the temptation of cross-examining the 
Prince of Wales. Healso appeared for the claimant 
to the Tichborne estates in the case before Chief 
Justice Bowen, and, by electing to be non-suited, 
gave his client the opportunity of beginning de novo 
whenever he could find the means to do so. Serjeant 
Ballantine was considered to be the very best cross- 
examiner at the English Bar, and the natives were 
wonderfully pleased to hear that he was coming to 
defend Malharrao in whose favour the fickle mind of 
the populace was already turning. All the principal 
stations between Grant Road and Baroda were 
crowded by people anxious to have a glimpse of the 
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** Serjeant Saheb.” When the train reached Baroda, 
the platform was literally crowded with native nobles 
and local magnates, and the concourse of people out- 
side was very large. The eminent barrister was given 
a very hearty reception. 


The enquiry commenced on the 23rd of February 
1875 and the unique spectacle was witnessed of a 
reigning prince being placed in the dock and his erat- 
while ministers and courtiers appearing in Court to 
give evidence against their former masters. The pre- 
sence of His Highness the Maharaja Scindhia and His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore tended to raise 
the proceedings above the level of a purely legal 
investigation. Though there was a little of oriental 
magnificence in or around the katchery, yet there was 
an unmistakable air about the whole scene of a Prince 
was being tried by Princes and representatives of a 
Sovereign greater than Princes. His Highness the 
Maharaja Scindhia was dressed in white muslin with 
gold embroidery around the edges. On his neck 
he wore two necklaces, one of large emeralds, 
partly concealed by the other which consisted 
of several rows of splendid pearls. Below these 
was a plasiron of diamonds of immense value 
which flashed in the light. A very large emerald 
pendant from one of the necklaces hung over the 
plastron that partly covered his capacious chest, 
From his left ear hung a cluster of pearla of great 
price ; one or two were considered sufficient for the 
right ear. On his wrists were bracelets studded 
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with diamonds en suite with those on his chest, and 
a diamond, the size of a hazel-nut and brilliant as a 
star, added lustre to one of the fingers of his right 
hand, while a lerger emerald gave value to the other. 
The sight of Hia Highness blazing with jewels of 
inestimable value might have made an Empress pale 
with envy. But the Maharaja wore them all in the 
way of business. His Highness looked every inch 
an Eastern Prince. The Maharaja of Jeypore, re- 
nowned for his erlightened policy and his excellent 
administration of the affairs of his kingdom, also 
looked very charming. 


The Maharaja Gaekwar, who came in Court with 
Sir Lewis Pelly, seemed to be in great distress, 
and deeply impressed with the humiliation of his 
position. He looked askance at the chair, and it cost 
him an effort to seat himself in it. He looked pale 
and confused, aud the expression of his countenance 
was one of weakness rather than evil. 


Mr. A. Scoble (now Sir Andrew), the then Advocate 
General, and Mr. Inverarity, instructed by Measrs. 
Hearn, Cleveland and Lee-Warner, appeared for His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in 
Council; Serjeant Ballantine, Mr. Branson, Mr. 
Purcell and Mr. Shantaram Narayen, instructed by 
Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, appeared for the 
Gaekwar. Mr, Vasudev Jagannath, Pleader, High 
Court, watched the proceedings on behalf of His 
Highness the Gackwar, while Mr. George Taylor 
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and Mr. B. M. Wagle were present on behalf of the 
Ranees and the infant-child of His Highness the 
Guekwar. * 


After a very lengthy and exhaustive inquiry, the 
Commissioners met to draw up their report for sub- 
mission to the Government of India. The three 
European members (Sir R. Couch, Sir R. Meade, and 
Mr. P..S. Melville) were of one opinion, and sent in a 
detailed report, while the three Native Princes, who 
aat as Commissioners with them, dissented from the 
view taken by the English Commissioners, They 
had each written a separate minute differing from 
three European Commissioners, and wrote it as their 
opinion that the Gaekwar was not guilty of the 
offences charged. The joint report of the European 
Commissioners contained the following paragraph at 
the end :— 


“ Regarding the case from every point of view, we 
are unable to find any sufficient reason which would 
justify our declaring the Gaekwar not guilty of the 
offiences imputed tohim. The Maharajas of Gwa- 
lior and Jeypore and Raja Sir Dinker Rao do not 
concur in the view we have taken of this case. 
‘We have considered the reasons for their opinions 
contained in the separate report which each of those 
members of the Commission has rendered. We 
believe that the evidence, after making every 
reasonable allowance on the score or character 
of the witnesses, proves:—(1) That an attempt 
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to poison Colonel Phayre had been made by 
persons instigated thereto by Malharrao Gaekwar. 
(2) That thesaid Malharrao Gaekwar did by his 
agents and in person hold secret communications 
with some of the servants employed by Colonel 
Phayre, the Resident at Baroda, or attached to the 
Residency. (3) That the said Malharrao Gaekwar 
caused monies to be given to those servants. (4) That 
his purposes in holding such communications and 
causing such monies to be given were (a) to obtain 
information of what passed at the Residency relating 
to himself and his State; (5) and to cause injury to 
Colonel Phayre by means of poison.” 


Upon this report of the Commission the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government was announced by 
Lord Northbrook, Governor General of India, The 
Gaekwar was deposed and deported. He and his 
issue were debarred from all privileges, honors, and 
rights, and the one individual whom perhaps he de- 
tested more than Colonel Phayre himself—H. H. 
Jamnabai, widow of Khanderao, was allowed to 
adopt some member of the Gaekwari house as 
his successor, the Government of India reserving 
the right of either accepting or rejecting the choice. 
The resolution on the question distinctly stated 
that “the Commissioners being divided in opi- 
nion, Her Majesty's Government have not based 
their decision upon the enquiry or report of the 
Commission, * * * that the result of the 
enquiry has been to prove the truth of the imputa- 
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tion against His Highness.” The deposition was 
expressly based upon “ circumstances relating to 
the affairs of Baroda from the accession of His 
Highness Malharrao to the present time (of his depo- 
sition).” The circumstances being “ his notorious 
misconduct, his gross misgovernment of the State, 
and his evident incapacity to carry into effect the 
necessary reforms.” The choice of Rani Jamnabai 
fell upon the present Maharaja Sayajirao, whom 
the Bombay Police brought out from a corner of 
obscurity. 

It may be mentioned that an attempt had been 
made by the Gaekwar’s friends to corrupt the chief of 
the police and his officers. About 8th March Mr, 
Souter received a visit from two native chiefs. They 
told Sir Frank Souter that they appeared on behalf 
of Baldhri, sister-in-law of Gaekwar, and signified 
that if he used his best efforts to liberate Malharrao, 
the sum of ten lakhs would be at his disposal, Of 
course the worthy officer sent his tempters to do 
their business in all probability with little ceremony. 
The fact that an attempt was made to corrupt even 
the Commissioner of Police to contrive the libera- 
tion of Gaekwar showed that the police wera 
exposed to considerable temptations in the execu- 
tion of their duty, but their fidelity stood the 
severest test. 

Serjeant Ballantine in his address to the Commis- 
sion had remarked that it was a public case and got 
up by them. In summing up the evidence, and 
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while alluding in particular to Sir Frank Souter and 
his detective, the Advocate-General remarked :— 

“Mr, Souter is a man well known throughout 
this side of India. He has been an officer in the 
sérvice of the Government for many years, and hie 
services have been recognized by Government by 
conferring upon him the Star of India. He wears, 
though in a lesser rank, the same decoration that is 
so worthily worn by three of the members of the 
Commission ; and even if it were not the case that 
Mr. Souter is personally known to the members of 
the Commission, surely the fact that he is an English 
gentleman ought to have preserved him from the 
imputation which my learned friend was instructed 
to cast upon him. But Mr. Souter has a reputation 
as dear to him as mine is to me, and as my learned 
friend knows Mr. Souter better, he would find to be 
& gentleman of honour, and of honour as untarnished 
as that of any man in this place, and it does not re- 
commend the case put forward by the defence to 
have it suggested here in open Court that gentle- 
man of Mr. Souter’s position and character is—I 
will not say—a puppet in the hands of his own police, 
but actively engaged with them in a vile conspiracy 
for the purpose of running His Highness the 
Gaekwar.” e* ¢ @ @ @ 

“Of his three men it may be permitted to me to 
speak here one or two words. Mir Akbar Ali is an 
officer of forty-four years’ service. He joined the 
service in 1831. He has received in recognition of 
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his services the honourable distinction of Khan 
Bahadur—a distinction conferred by the Government 
of India, and a distinction not conferred lightly or 
without due consideration. During the whole forty- 
four years that he has been in the public service, there 
was not one event upon which my learned friend 
could cross-examine him. There is not one single 
instance in his career to which the research or the 
ingenuity of those who instruct my learned friend 
could point out attributing to him the slightest 
disgrace. He comes before the Commission as a man 
of unspotted character, whose services have been 
recognized by the State, and nothing whatever dis- 
creditable to him is on record. 

“ As to the Junior Khan Bahadur Abdul Ali—he 
of course has been for a less period of time in the 
service of the State than his father ; but he has also 
gained from the Government of India the honour- 
able title of Khan Bahadur ; and when he was put 
in the witness-box for cross-examination not a single 
question was asked of him. If there had been any- 
thing in his career upon which he conld have been 
cross-examined, no doubt my learned friend would 
have been instructed to put questions showing he 
deserved the character which my learned friend has 
attributed to him. No such question was put to, 
and we must therefore presume that he, like his 
father, has a character untarnished, notwithstanding 
the difficulty and delicacy of the services he has had 


to perform.” 
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The result of the enquiry into the charges 
against the Gaekwar has proved how skilfully and 
completely the police mastered these most serious 
obstacles with which they bad to contend, and in 
the face of the extraordinary efforts made and 
temptations held out to induce them to betray their 
trast. The business of watching and guarding the 
witnesses from being tampered with was, if possible, 
even more difficult, certainly the duty was more 
responsible and anxious than the first working of 
tracing out and procuring the evidence. 


Bs 


THE AURANGABAD CURRENCY NOTE 
FORGERIES. 


Tue forgery of currency note in India is not az 
impossibility, and its detection is most difficult, for 
the simplicity and iguorance of the people afford 
favourable opportunities for the passing of forged 
notes in villages and small towns. In 1877 a forgery 
case which had about it all the elements of a romance, 
‘was tried at Aurangabad, in the Deccan, before a 
joint Commission appointed for the purpose by the 
Resident at Hyderabad and the Nizam’s Government. 
The criminals, eight in number, were charged with 
forging and uttering bank notes, purporting to bethose 
of the Government of India, of the value of Rs. 1,000 
each. The principal witness, in the first instance, 
was chiefly concerned in attempting to utter the 
forged notes, and had roccived the promiso of pardon 
under the usual conditions. This, however, he 
forfeited at an early date by making use of his posi- 
tion to threaten two innocent soukars to whom 
he and his uncle, another forger, were indebted. 
He asserted that unless he and his relative were 
fully acquitted, he would infallibly implicate them 
in the crime. His attempt was discovered and 
frustrated in time, and he received his just reward 
in s sentence of ten years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
The interest of the case chiefly centred in one 
Chintamon Gangadhar, who also made a full confes- 
sion, This man, who appeared to be a highly 
educated Brahmin of the better sort, speaking 
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and writing English with fluency, had once held 
prominent position under the Municipality of Bom: 
bay, and had amassed a large fortune during the time 
of the share mania of 1865 in the city. He seems 
to have first thrown up his position and then lost 
his fortune, and finding himself at a low ebb, he was 
tempted to resort to dishonest methods. Coming 
to Aurangabad, he connected himself with a gang 
of swindlers, of whom one after proposing to him 
participation in 2 murder, which was declined, 
suggested that the simplicity of the neighbouring 
inhabitants of Khandesh would make it easy to 
pass among them forged bank notes. Chintamon 
at once went to Poona, and procured from an artist, 
named Dhondoo Punt, fourteen bank notes for 
Rs. 1,000 each. The notes were made of ordinary 
overland paper, and were such exceedingly clumsy 
forgeries, judging from the spetimens produced in 
Court, that it is perhaps not to be wondered at that 
even the simple Khandesh ryots refused to accept 
them. Eight months were spent in travelling about. 
and attempting to pass these notes, and continued ill- 
success had at last the effect of making Chintamon 
quarrel with his confederates. They agreed to 
separate after burning the fourteen notes; eleven 
were given to Chintamon to be burnt, and his con- 
federates solemnly assured him that the remaining 
three had also been destroyed. 


As Chintamon said in his confession, he then 
thanked his gods that he had been preserved from 
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‘crime, and determined to lead an honest life from 
‘thenceforth. Unfortunately, however, the remain- 
ing three notes had not been destroyed. Months 
afterwards two of the confederates took them to 
Hyderabad, and attempted to pass one of them at the 
Bank of Bengal at Chaderghat. The note was seized, 
and the clue carefully followed up. One of the men 
got alarmed and turned Queen’s evidence. While 
this case was under enquiry at Aurangabad, the 
police in Bombay were actively co-operating with 
the authorities at that station, and on learning from 
Lieutenant LeQuesne, through Mir Abdul Ali, that 
‘Chintamon Gangadhar, one of the principal offenders, 
was probably to be found at or near Poona, the 
Commissioner sent an agent acquainted with the 
accused, in company with a picked policeman, in 
search, On reaching Poona they found that he had 
left that place, and his capture was deemed impossi- 
ble, for he was a man of remarkable ingenuity and 
great resources. But promptly following up the in- 
formation received they successfully traced him 
out. Just as Chintamon had succeeded in regaining 
a respectable position, and had gone to Secunderabad 
to take up an appointment in connection with the 
Nizam’s Government, he found himself under arrest, 
and he was tried and sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment in connection with a crime of which he 
firmly hoped that every trace had been destroyed 
many months before. The seven others were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, rang. 
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ing from two years and upwards. The Bombay 
Police, and particularly Sardar Mir Abdul Ali; 
rendered very valuable assistance to Lieutenant 
LeQuesne, the Police Master at Aurangabad, in 
bringing the culprits to book. Mr. C. B. Evan- 
Smith, First Assistant Resident, Hyderabad (Dec- 
can), in his despatch to the Government of 
Bombay, said that the Resident Sir Richard Meade 
had expressed “a hope that this Government may 
deem the services of Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, 
Chief Detective of the Bombay Police, deserving of 
special recognition.” He added that the great abili- 
ties of this valuable police officer were well known 
to Sir R. Meade, and he had well sustained his repu- 
tation in the present case. Lieutenant LeQuesne, 
the Superintendent of Police at Aurangabad, who 
most ably conducted the prosecution of these eri- 
minals to a successful issue brought to the notice of 
the Resident the great assistance received in connec- 
tion with the case from Sir Frank Souter, K.C.S.L, 
and the valuable and important services rendered to 
him by Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali. In his re- 
port to the Resident at Hyderabad Lieutenant Le- 
Quesne said :—‘‘I would bring to notice the unre- 
mitting labour and energy which Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Ali has displayed in the most complicated and 
intricate case from beginning to end. I fee] con- 
vinced that had it not been for his unweary efforts 
aad his knowledge of criminal cases of this character, 
that with the limited means I have here at my dis- 
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posal that the case would never have been brought 
to its present satisfactory conclusion. Excepting the 
three or four days he was in Bombay where he had 
proceeded in connection with this case, he has been 
at work with me without cessation, frequently ten 
hours a day, from the 10th June to this dete; and 
in bringing his services to the notice of the Resident 
I would ask that in addition to the thanks I consider 
him entitled to the Resident to be good enough to 
interest himself in him and recommend a most faith- 
ful, worthy and indefatigable servant of the Govern- 
ment of India for advancement. I need not enter 
into any lengthened eulogy of him as his services 
and merits are well known to Sir Richard Meade, 
K.C.S.L, personally in the late Baroda case,” 


The Government thereupon issued a resolution, 
dated 22nd August 1877, in which the services 
of Mir Abdul Ali wore highly eulogised. It 
stated, “Government consider that great credit 
is due to Police Inspector Khan Behadur 
Mir Abdul Ali for the zeal, acumen and abi- 
lity displayed by him in connection with this 
important, complicated and difficult case, To his 
efforts when working with and under Lieutenant 
LeQuesne the successful conduct of the enquiry, and 
the conviction of this gang of forgers and utterers of 
false notes would appear to be in great measure 
attributable. His Excellency the Governor in Coun- 
cil concurs with the Resident in considering Khan 
Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali’s services to be deserving 
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of special recognition.” The Commissioner of Police 
was then asked to report what reward he would 
recommend should be bestowed upon Abdul Ali. 

In pursuance of this resolution, the Commissioner, 
in his official report to Government, dated 12th 
December 1877, said, “As regards the important 
service rendered by Khan Behadur Mir Abdul Ali 
at Aurangabad, which has been so warmly acknow- 
ledged by the Resident at Hyderabad, I would beg to 
attach copy of the certificate granted to him by 
Colonel Dowker, Commanding at Aurangabad, who 
sat as President on the Commission for the trial 
of the forgersand utterers of the currency notes, and 
from which it will be seen that in the opinion of that 
officer the successful termination of this case was 
entirely due to the skilful and laborious efforts of 
Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali. Before submitting 
any recommendation for a reward to this meritorious 
police officer, I consider it but due to him that I 
should briefly recall to the notice of Government 
a few of the exceptionally good and important 
services which he has from time to time ren- 
dered, many of which are of considerable political 
significance.” The Commissioner then described 
the “excellent service” rendered by Abdul Ali 
dn connection with the trial of the State offender 
Moulvi Liakat Ali. After reviewing various 
other important, mysterious and complicated cases 
which he successfully and skilfully detected, the 
‘Commissioner ssid, “Viewing therefore the past ex- 
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traordinary services of Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, 
and taking them in connection with the admirable 
and important work which he has now rendered at 
Aurangabad, T feel bound to strongly recommend 
that in lieu of his money pension already enjoyed he 
may now receive in recognition of his eminent 
services a permanent grant of land, rent free, of 
assessed value of not less than Rs, 500 per annum.” 
Tothis recommendation, Sir Frank Souter attached the 
copy of letter sent to Abdul Ali by Messrs. R, Hearn 
and H. Cleveland, the then Government Solicitors, 
which, he said, “will show the high opinion the 
law officers of Government entertain of Khan 
Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali’s ability, and of the most 
valuable assistanco which he has from time to time 
rendered them in the preparation of criminal cases 
for trial at the High Court.” 


As regards tho suggestion of the grant of land the 
Government, however, did not consider that the 
proposals could then be entertained, and called upon 
the Commissioner for an opinion as to the reward 
which should be granted to Mir Abdul Ali for his 
special service. The Commissioner, who appreciated 
the great value of the aid rendered by Mir Abdul Ali 
in the case, said that he had hoped that Mir Abdul 
Ali’s claim to a grant of land would be favourably 
considered from the fact that Government had 
already recommended in their letter to the Secretary, 
Government of India, Foreign Department, dated 
Pist February 1876, that his services at Baroda aad 
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these prior to that should be so recognized, The 
Commissioner in his report strongly recommended 
“ substantial means of acknowledging the very 
valuable services ” of Mir Abdul Ali, adding that if 
Government did not see their way to reconsider his 
original recommendation, he would venture to 
suggest that “such personal monthly allowance 
may be granted to the Khan Bahadur as Govern- 
ment may consider his services to deserve, or that 
he receive a money reward.” Should the latter be 
determined on, then he would beg respectfully to 
recommend that Rs. 2,000 be granted for the special 
and very important service which Khan Bahadur 
Mir Abdul Ali rendered at Aurangabad. 


The Government thereupon issued a resolution, 
dated 28rd April 1878, granting a reward of 
Rs. 2,000 to Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, who 
was instrumental in laying open all the details re- 
sulting in the conviction and punishment of eight 
offenders, for the forging and uttering Government 
notes within H. H. the Nizam’s dominions. Colonel 
H. Dowker, the President of the Commission, wrote 
in the following eulogistic terms about Mir Abdul 
Ali's services : “I became acquainted with Khan 
Bahadur Mir Abdu! Ali at Aurangabad in June and 
July 1877. He has been engaged ina very complicat- 
ed forgery case, and by his detective ability the whole 
nest of forgers were brought before a Commission 
and were sentenced to different periods of imprison- 
quent. I feel convinced had it not been for the 
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important labours of this admirable detective, the 
plot would never have been unravelled, and this 
gang of forgers would have been abroad to work 
their evil will. I wish Khan Babadur Abdul Ali all 
success, and trust that in all cases on which he may 
be engaged, the same termination may be brought 
about asin the Aurangabad Forgery Case.” 
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FORGED GOVERNMENT CURRENCY NOTES. 


In 1877 Bombay was again infested by currency 
note forgers, whose operations were conducted on an 
extensive scale. The forged notes were freely but 
carefully circulated, and every precaution was taken 
by the forgers to baffle the best detective skill to 
trace them. The forged notes were nearly per- 
fect in design and were well executed. The task of 
detection was rendered still more difficult by the fact 
that to all appearance the parties concerned 
in the notorious fraud seemed to hold a respectable 
standing in their community, and nobody suspected 
them of the swindle which they were perpetrating 
on the public with impunity. They had, asa blind 
to their real profession, set up certain respectable 
ayocations. While the police were making enqui- 
ries into the matter, information was given by a 
broker, named Motichand Bhimji, that certain 
Tiindus, residing at Vithulwadi, had offered him a 
commission, if he undertook to exchange Govern- 
ment currency notes for Rs. 1,000 each, which he 
suspected were forged, for a sum of Rs, 250 
each, He estimated that tho parties had in 
their possession seventy or eighty forged notes of 
that value, besides other counterfeit notes of a lesser 
value, to what amount he could not tell. In Septem- 
ber 1876, Motichand had first a conversation with 
one Mulji Rameshwar, who informed him that he 
had a plan by which thousands of rupees could be 
jusde, and particularly asked for sssistance in carry, 
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ing out that plan. Heat the same time produced 
& document purporting to be a forged Government 
of India currency note for Rs. 100, on which he 
asked to be advanced Rs. 15, saying that he would 
shortly show to Motichand a Rs. 1,000 note,which he 
assured them no one would he able to detect as false. 


Motichand pretended to fall in with Mulji’s 
plans, but placed himself in communication with 
Mr, Edgington, the then Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, and by his moans the whole of the persons 
implicated in the offence were detected and 
tun down. <A trap was laid for the arrest 
of the unsuspecting forgers, who in their greed to 
realise as much moncy as possible fell blindly into 
it. After a number of interviews had taken place 
between Mulji and Motichand, a false note for 
Rs, 1,000 was handed by Mulji tothe informer 
with instructions to find a purchaser for it. Moti- 
ehand produced a person named Lakhmidas, who 
was also acting in concert with the police, and the 
two went with them to Motichand’s house, and were 
shown into a room where everything thet was 
said and done could be heard and witnessed by 
members of the police force stationed in an 
adjoining room. It was arranged there that Lakh- 
midas should purchase the Rs. 1,000 note, and also 
that he should become the purchaser of other notes 
of the same values. This having been agreed 
upon, Mnuilji said he would go out and bring the 
person whom he represented to be the owner of the 
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notes, and he did go, and returned after a short 
absence in company with one Mehepa Vijianand. 
The negotiations between the parties were then 
further continued, and Mehepa produced three 
or four forged notes for Rs. 1,000 each. The 
police then entered the room in which the culprits 
were seated. Hameer Mehepa, one of the forgers, 
snatched up the notes, and realising what had 
happened, attempted to swallow them, but they were 
extracted from his mouth by Inspector Sweeney. 
Three of the forgers were arrested on the spot. 
The principal forger Umbeer Mapa managed to 
escape, but he was subsequently arrested. He was 
found concealed in a house on the Kalbadevi Road. 

‘When search was made in the houses of 
the prisoners, there were found in various shops 
occupied by the second prisoner, alarge number of 
dyes, plates, and other instruments that could be 
used for the manufacture of false notes and counter- 
feiting coin. Plates for making the water mark on 
the notes were found in Motichand’s possession, 
and the ashes and remainder of a quantity of forged 
notes which had been burned by him or his friends 
to avoid detection were alse discovered. It was 
also found that for a considerable period he 
had been engaged in engraving the plates on 
which the notes were to be impressed. It was 
further discovered that he purchased from a Borah 
a bottle of green ink for the purpose of making the 
green marks upon thé notes. In the house of 
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tho prisoner there were found aleo a considerable 
number of tools, such as would be used for engraving 
plates for the manufacture of notes, and instruments 
for making counterfeit Australian sovereigns, and 
half anna, quarter anna, and pie pieces of the East 
India Company, besides various coins of Foreign 
States. Further implements, such as dyes, moulds, 
and stamps that were used for the manufacture 
of these forzed notes were discovered in posses- 
sion of a man named Depah, o servant in 
the employ of one Jessmal, a moonim of a 
respectable native firm, while he was conveying 
them in a box from his master’s residence to that of 
the prisoner Umbeer Mapa. Thereupon Jessmal, 
moonim, and Parsuram, moonim, who resided 
together in the same house, as well as the servant 
that was conveying these articles, were all three 
arrested by the police. The men were placed 
before the Commissioner of Police, Sir Frank Souter, 
who, after hearing the facts of the case, admitted 
the three last prisoners to bail, and ordered the first 
four prisoners to be kept in custody, directing a 
further investigation to be made by the detectives 
into the matter. The stamps and dyes were for 
several amounts, and were each made separate in 
detached forms, constituting the several parts of 
Government currency notes. The first prisoner, 
Umbeer Mapa, was known as an expertin work- 
manship of this sort, and had been frequently , 
employed by banks and houses of agency in this , 
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Presidency to execute cheque forms, &., for them. 
The detection of this forgery of Government currency 
notes caused such a great commotion that for some 
time several petty dealers in the native town declin- 
ed to take in exchange 4 single currency note unless 
it was guaranteed to their satisfaction. 

At the Fort Police Court, before Mr. Nana 
Morojee, Ameer Mehpa, Mehpa Vijianand, Mulji 
Rameshwar and Nathoo Irjee, were charged as 
follows :—Prisoners Nos, 1 and 2 with having in 
their possession certain seals, plates and other 
instruments and materials, with intention that the 
same should be used for the purpose of forging 
valuable securities, to wit, Government currency 
notes, with abetting the commission of the said 
offence, and also with forgiug such valuable 
securities as aforesaid ; and prisoners Nos. 2, 3 and 
4 with fraudulently using as genuine five forged 
documents purporting to be Government currency 
notes for Rs, 1,000 each, knowing the same to have 
been forged, and with abetting the said offence. 


Sardar Mir Abdul Ali took a very diligent part in 
getting together the threads of evidence against the 
prisoners. He oxerted himself day and night to 
bring to justice the organised band of forgers, and 
he was ably assisted by Mr. Sweeney and other 
officers. When he had obtained sufficient evidence 
to secure their conviction, certain confessions were 
made by prisoners Nos. 1 and 2 to the effect that 
the prisoner No. 1 handed to prisoner No. 2 twenty- 
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five notes for Rs. 1,000 each, five of which had 
already been recovered by the police. The 
remainder, prisoner No. 2 said, he had placed 
in a box which he left for the purpose in a house 
adjoining the house of the moonim named Jess- 
mal, st Vithalwadi, in a Multani firm, A party of 
detectives, with Mr. Inspector Sweeney, repaired to 
the house in question. On arrival the three Mul- 
tanis, constituting the firm to whom the box 
containing the twenty forged notes had been en- 
trusted, denied ali knowledge of the box. Prisoner 
No. 2, on being asked by the police, pointed out 
where the box generally stood in the house, from 
which place it had since beenremoved. This spot 
also still bore the mark as if a box had been freshly 
taken away. Consequently a minute search was 
instituted through every part of the house on all 
the three storeys, but nothing could be found, until 
it was discovered that the house had a fourth storey, 
which was not inhabited, but used for rubbish and 
useless articles. In searching this place the box 
was found, which corresponded in size to the marked 
place where it once stood in the lower storey of the 
house, which prisoner No. 2 had previously pointed 
out. The box was found broken open and the notes 
extracted. It was afterwards admitted by the 
Multanis that they had been burnt. The box was 
also found to contain stamps and dyes of every de- 
acription of foreign and native coin, and also several 
coins which were counterfeit made of brass and 
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other inferior metal. Certain other stamps and 
materials were also missing according to the state- 
ments of the Ist and 2nd prisoners. The arti- 
cles were recovered by the police from a well in the 
compound of the house. 

The case was, after preliminary enquiry by the 
Magistrate, committed to the Sassions, which were 
presided over by Mr. Justice Green. The prisoners 
had retracted their confessions and secured the best 
available legal taleit to defend them, Mr. Inverarity 
appearing for the first prisoner, and Mr. Starling 
representing the second accused. The third was 
undefended, while the fourth had already been 
discharged by the Magistrate, as he was not 
in any way an accomplice ia the affair, but was 
merely acting under the directions of his masters, 
The jury found the throe prisoners guilty. 
Mehepa Vijianand, who was the principal offender, 
‘was sentenced to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment ; 
Hameer Mehepa was sentenced to seven years’ 
rigorous imprisonment, while Mulji Rameshwar was 
sentenced toa term of four years’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour. 

The valuable services rendered by Sardar Abdul 
Ali and others in this most important case were 
brought to the notice of the Government by Sir 
Frank Souter in his report, dated 5th May 1877, and 
Government were pleased to sanction a reward of 
Rs. 2,000, Sardar Mir Abdul Ali received Rs. 400 
of this amount 2s his share. 


18% 
THE GREAT BANK FRAUDS. 


Ir is now many years since the public mind in this 
Presidency was exercised and agitated over a remark- 
able case of forgery of currency notes, valuable 
securities and bank documents. The case was an 
extraordinary one from beginning to end, and the 
adventures of the culprit, who was styled the “ Prince 
of Forgers,” reads like a transcript from the pages of 
some sensational detective story rather than like 
sober fact. In September 1867 fourteen persons 
were charged with having committed frauds on the 
Bank of Bombay (Poona branch), some of them being 
more implicated than the rest. The charges against 
them were forgery and abetment of forgery and cheat- 
ing and criminal breach of trust. The case was 
tried before the Sessions Judge at Poona. The 
chief witness in the case was Pestonji Fardunji, 
the arch-conspirator and the primemover of the 
whole plot. From his confidential position in the 
Bank as a shroff he had peculiar facilities for 
his nefarious deeds, and peculiar opportunities of 
judging whether the frauds he projected and carried 
out were or were not likely to succeed. In the 
words of Mr. Hayllar, a barrister-at-law, who pro- 
secuted the gang, Pestonji Fardunji was probably 
one of the “ greatest scoundrels who ever breathed,” 
and the counsel said that ‘it is very much against 
the grain” to be compelled to rely upon him as a 
witness to establish the case. But from the peculiar 
circumstances of the fraud, it became absolutely 


necessary to make him Queen’s evidence—to allow 
him to turn approver—in order to bring home the 
offence to the rest of the forgers and swindlers, 


Govind Narayen Davria was the man of most mar- 
vellous powers of forgery—which is not surprising in 
view of the fact that he was the son and grandson of 
forgers. He obtained his living entirely by the practice 
of the nefarious art, and had attained such skill that 
if provided him with a single specimen of handwrit- 
ing intended to be forged, he would copy it so exactly 
that the actual writer would not be able to detect 
any difference. He was no ordinary forger. He had 
obtained a chemical knowledge which enabled him 
by applying some valuable liquid to paper written 
over to erasa all traces of the original, and then his 
mechanical skill came into play, and enabled him to 
produce an entirely new document. Bottles of the 
liquid, which was his own manufacture, were found 
in his house, He went about his work too 
with caution, always having a ssgrie of charcoal 
by his side ready to destroy the paper he may 
be engaged upon, if disturbed. Such wonder 
ful proficiency had he obtained that a Govern- 
ment promissory note originally for Rs. 5,000 
which was bought from Mr. Bomanji Jijibhoy, 
was after undergoing the necessary manipula- 
tion at Davria’s hands, actually re-sold to 
Mr. Bomanji Jijibhoy for Rs. 10,000. It was im- 
possible to estimate the extent of Davria’s crimes. 
He employed one Balla Munday as the go-between 


+o carry the documents to be forged to him and when 
forged, to take them back to Pestonji. The frauds 
commenced as far back as 1863, and were not dis- 
covered until 1867 owing to the complicity between 
Davria and Pestonji. 


It appeared from the documents discovered that a 
grand coup was intended by which the entire assests 
of the Bank would have been cleared out. This was 
to have been the last scene in the drama, when all 
the actors eppeared on the stage, but luckily their 
plan was discovered. Davria had on the 16th of 
April 1866 forged two hoondies for Rs. 5,000 and 
Rs. 8,000, purporting to be drawn by one Khooshal- 
das's firm in favour of the Bank and signed by 
Shivram, a shroff in the Bank, who wasalsoimplicated 
in the fraud. This shroff used to freely lend money to 
his friends, the cash balance then being entirely 
under his control, and as he always received one day's 
notice before the accounts were examined by the 
English accountant, he was always able to make 
things apparently correct by means of various devices, 
‘The favourite plan was to borrow money from sow- 
cars for a day or two, and placing it to make up the 
deficiency in the cash balance (which was chiefly 
operated upon), and returning the monies again the 
next day when the danger was over. 

In April 1866 Chimanlal, a clerk, came to know of 
these frauds, and threatened a disclosure unless 
silenced. Accordingly Hanmunta, one of the pri- 
sonera, who was & moonim in the employ of one 
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Khooshaldas’s firm, was induced to accept hoondies 
drawn in the firm for Rs. 5,000, which was given 
to Chimanlal on a@ stamp paper as the hush- 
money. The acceptance was a forgery, because Han- 
manta had no authority tosign. On the 18th of 
April a hoondi was forged to make up the deficiency 
in the cash balance, when these hoondies fel} due and 
were dishonoured. A suit was filed by the Bank 
against the firm of Khoosbaldas, when Hanmanta 
confessed that the documents were forgeries, und 
this led to the whole plot being subsequently 
revealed. It was also discovered that Davria had 
forged a cheque for Rs. 15,000 in Major Ethbridge’s 
name, and that he was the perpetrator of the fraud 
known as the Hyderabad fraud. Davria waa ably 
defended by Mr. Branson of the Bombay Bar, and 
on various technical grounds he and the whole mem- 
bers of his gang, after a trial extending over a month, 
were found not guilty and discharged. 
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FURTHER EXPLOITS OF DAVEIA. 


Havine obtained a fresh lease of professional life 
Davria was free to further life and display his excep- 
tional talents ; and without fear of detection or arrest 
he plied his nefarious trade of forgery freely, and 
swindled not only the people but Government also by 
forging Government promissory and currency notes. 
In 1872 Narayon Davria forged about # hundred cur- 
rency notes of the value of Rs. 1,000 each and sentthem. 
ta Bombay through his confidential agents for sale, 
while he himself remained at Poona in hiding. On 
the 28th of June 1872 there came to Bombay three 
persons, who represented themselves to be the agents 
ofa firm in Poona. In consequence of certain in- 
formation which the police had obtained, a strict 
watch was put upon the movements of these three 
men, and a little plan was arranged for the dis- 
covery of the object of their visit to Bombay, and for 
their punishment when the object (then tolerably 
well suspected) was discovered, An European In- 
spector disguised himself as a Parsee gentleman, and 
he had his attendants the “ well-known detective ” 
Khan Bahadur as coachman and another Mahomedan 
detective as ghorawalla. The “ Parsee gentleman ” 
threw himself in the way of the agents and bonght 
of them fourteen currency notes of Rs. 1,000 each at 
areduced price. The agents were, however, con- 
siderably astonished when the Parsee Shet turned 
upon them, and was so base as not only to refuse 
payment for the notes but to arrest the seller af them, 
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Two of the men became desperate and managed 
to escape, but they were arrested the following 
day, and since it was discovered that the notes ori- 
ginally came from Davria, whose agents they were, 
Mr. Vincent, the then acting Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, and Colonel Henderson, Superintendent 
of Police at Poona, at once started for Poona 
and sought out the house of the head of the 
firm named by the agents under arrest in Bom- 
bay. But the telegraph had been set at work, 
and when Mr, Vincent and the Colonel entered the 
house they found that Messrs. So-and-So of the 
firm had got the hint and taken itso that none 
of the plates of which the notes had been taken 
could be found. The manager of the bogus firm 
was all indignation at the search, and threatened 
his visitors with legal proceedings. Notwithstanding 
these protestations of innocence, Mr. Vincent knew 
pretty well where the wind blew, but since the chief 
actor in the drama having got the scent had made 
himself scarce, he had to return to Bombay. The 
three agents were, however, convicted at the Sessions 
and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, 
Several other members of his gang were arrested 
by the police and brought to book on different 
occasions, 


These are not the only exploits of Davria. But 


since his adventures alone would fill a volume, suffice 
it to say that he continued to give trouble to the 


police and the people until the year 1879 when his 
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career was cut short by the Sardar, who was sent 
to Poona under Government orders with the osten- 
sible purpose of assisting Major Daniel in the arrest 
of Wasudeo Balwant Fadke, the notorious dacoit of 
the Deccan, although his real purpose was to 
assist Colonel Gunthorpe of the Berar Police and 
his Inspector Mr. Stevens in arresting Davria. 
The forger was to some extent popular, as he 
freely gave money to the poor people who would 
not betray him. The Sardar engaged a sodagar at 
first, and through some agents he arranged to buy 
the spurious notes. A trap was laid to entice 
Davria to a house, where he was told a sodagar 
had come to buy notes. Having made all the 
arrangements for laying the trap, the Sardar return- 
ed to Bombay, his presence being urgently required 
in some important case, leaving the matter in the 
hands of Colonel! Gunthorpe, who succeeded 
in trapping Davria to the bait. Davria was 
placed in the Poona Jail, but he determined not to be 
put on his trial. In the cell a kerosine-oil lamp was 
kept burning. Davria poured the oil on his body, 
and lighting a match, set fire to his clothes and burnt 
himself, ‘thus put an end to his romantic career, 
The Sardar earned the thanks ofthe public for 
relieving them from the annoyance of having 
at large a dangerous character, who had defied the 
police so long and with such singular success, 
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DOUBLE MURDER AT OOMERKHADI. 


BRUTAL REVENGE OF A DISAPPOINTED LOVER, 


In June 1884, a singularly brutal case of double 
murder claimed the attention of Sardar Mir Abdul 
Ahi, through whose exertions the perpetrator of the 
horrible deed was brought to justice. The victims 
were Mahomed Safar Shoostri, a Mogul merchant, 
residing in Moonshee Ali Akbar Lane, QOomer- 
khadi, and his young wife Haji Bebee, who was 
only eighteen or nineteen years of age. The 
Oomerkhadi house, where the crime was per- 
petrated, was situated in the middle of a com- 
pound of some extent, surrounded by a wall seven- 
and-a-half feet in height. There was one large 
gate in the wall. The house consisted of four 
rooms, the largest of which was used as the bed- 
room, while another room was used as an office. 
The 25th of June was the firstday of Ramzan, It is 
usual for Mahomedans to turn out into the streets 
in large numbers on the night preceding the day of 
the fast, and hence there were a number of persons 
in the street on that night. Shoostri returned home 
at midnight and awoke his wife, and having taken 
some food, they both retired to bed at one o’clock on 
the morning of the 25th of June. About two o'clock 
a man ontered the bed-room of Shoostri, extin- 
guished the light, and cut the mosquito curtains with 
a knife. Haji Bebee awoke from sleep by feeling 
a hand touch her body. She called out to her 
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husband. But no sooner did she arouse her hus- 
band than she heard @ scuffle between her husband 
and a stranger, whom she could not see as the room 
was in total darkness. She saw her husband fall 
down from the cot, and screamed for assistance. She 
called out “ Thief, thief!” The stranger turned to 
her and said in Persian gitto foe py, si ddge j02 
(“ Father is burnt, you also raise cries”), 


These words, though quite insignificant in them- 
selves, subsequently put the Sardar on the right track 
in the pursuit of his inquiry on the assumption 
that the murderer must have been familiar with the 
deceased woman and that he must be a Persian since 
he spoke in that language. Fortunately the head of 
the Bombay Detectives had come back to Bombay 
from Poona, and he arrived just in time to unravel 
a crime which if the case had rested in the hands of 
an officer of only ordinary capacity and intelligence 
would never have been traced. According to the depo- 
sitions of the victims the murderer, after first stab- 
bing Shoostri, turned towards the girl and threw her 
down on the floor. He then allowed his knife to 
mercilessly ran into her tender heart, saying ‘“ You 
also called out ‘ Thief, thief !’” On hearing her 
acreams, two other persons, and a female cook, who 
slept in an adjoining room, ran up to her succour. A 
servant in the employ of Mr. Mirza Hoosein Khan, 
solicitor, Fateh Ali by name, living in the next house, 
was also aroused, and on going out into the street, 
observed a man rash out of the gate of Shoostri’s 
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house and run down the street. On going to Shoostri’s 
room they found him lying on the floor of the bed- 
room bleeding, while his wife was sitting in an upright 
posture, leaning against the wall, and also bleeding. 
They wereremoved to the J. J. Hospital, where their 
dying declarations were taken down by the late Mr. 
Ryan, the then Second Presidency Magistrate. Their 
depositions, however, did not give any clue to the 
assailant. They described how they were stabbed, 
but they could not say by whom it was done. They 
had no enemies, and being quiet and respectable 
people, were generally popular. They were kept in 
the hospital and treated, but they died the next 
day within a few hours of each other. 


The police now directed their attention to the search 
ofthe murderer. Sardar Abdul Ali and Mr. Sweeney, 
who were on the spot immediately after the occurrence, 
lost no time in collecting information which might 
lead to the detection and capture of the murderer, 
As the dying persons had said that the doors of the 
gate were fastened from inside, the Sardar concluded 
that the man must have climbed up the wall, and 
found an entrance into the compound. A close 
acrutiny resulted in the discovery of a cloak and 
skull-cap left by the murderer close to the scene 
of the murder under a table. His conjecture 
was that Haji Bebee knew the murderer, as 
he expressed a disagreeable surprise at her raising 
an alarm, for which she was stabbed. He, therefore, 
made enquiries of her relations about her acquaint- 
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ances, and ultimately discovered that a certain Mogul 
was deeply smitten with her beauty and loved her 
passionately. The Sardar at once set to discover her 
lover. On enquiry he ascertained that early on the 
morning of the murder, 2 Mogul returned to the 
dharamsalla near the Null Bazar, and one of 
the inmates noticed that his clothes were torn, 
and that he was without the cloak and skullcap 
which he had been wearing the previous evening. 
The Sardar pursued his enquiry, and ultimately ascer- 
tained from Haji Bebee’s brother that the name of 
her lover, who was on hostile terms with him, was 
Haji Mirza Aga. He had declined to marry his sister 
Haji Bebee to him, and hence the hostility. The 
Sardar succeeded in finding and arresting Haji Mirza 
Secunder, who, it was ascertained, used to frequently 
visit at the house of Haji Bebee’s mother, but he 
was afterwards prohibited from going there. He 
then went on a pilgrimage to Kerbella, and was said 
to have entertained a hope that, on his return to 
Bombay, he would be able to obtain Haji Bebee’s 
hand in marriage. In this hope, however, he was 
doomed .to bitter disappointment ; for she was 
married to Shoostri when he was away in Arabia. 
It was also ascertained that two months prior 
to the murder, the prisoner made the acquaintance 
of a Persian named Mahomed Tucki and his wife. 
The latter was in the habit of visiting the houses of 
several Persians, and among them that of Haji 
Bebee, for the purpose of receiving alms. The pri- 
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soner asked her to take a message to Shoostri’s wife, 
which she refused to do. It was in such terms 
as these—“ Whether Haji Bebee, now that she is 
married, would recognise old friends.” Subsequently 
the prisoner asked Mahomed Tucki to join him 
in committing a theft in Shoostri’s house ; and it was 
arranged that they should meet on the evening of 
the 28rd June and carry the design into execution. 
Mahomed Tucki did not go that evening; and on 
the following day the prisoner questioned him why 
he had not kept his appointment? He at the same 
time said he had attempted to get over the wall of 
the deceased’s house, but had failed; and showed 
Tucki green stains on his clothes, caused by the 
moss on the top of the wall. He said he only 
wanted Tucki to help him to get over the wall. 
Tucki consented to go on the following evening. The 
prisoner lived in a dharamsalla near the Null Bazar. 
On the evening of the 24th June, as he and Tucki 
were standing near the mosque at Baboola Tank, 
Mahomed Hassam, Hajee Bebee’s brother, passed 
by. He observed and heard that the prisoner 
pointed him out to Tucki as Haji Bebee’s brother. 
This occurred at 11 pm. Later on the same 
night Tucki helped the prisoner over the wall of 
Shoostri’s compound, On the prisoner returning to 
his room early the following morning, some of the 
inmates of the dharamsalla noticed that his clothes 
were torn, and that he was without the cap and 
cloak, which he had been wearing the previous 
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evening. His clothes were very dirty and wet. He 
borrowed a shirt of another person, took off the 
clothes he had been wearing, tied them up intoa 
bundle, and went out. He afterwards returned 
home without the bundle; and from what transpired 
subsequently, it appeared that he had gone out to 
bury the clothes. After his arrest, he pointed out 
the place where the clothes had been buried, not 
far from his residence. Sardar Mir Abdul Ali 
himself dug up the place in the presence of Mr. 
Gell, the Deputy Commissioner, Mr, Mirza Hoosein 
Khan, Superintendent Sweeney and several other re- 
spectable persons who bore witness to tle fact, and 
also to the statement of the prisoner that the clothes 
belonged to another person from whom he had bor- 
rowed them and were buried there by him. Maho- 
med Tucki, the accomplice, who had helped him to 
climb over the wall, only then came forward and 
made @ confession, stating that he had lent the 
clothes to the accused. 


The case was tried before Mr. Justice Hart and a 
Special Jury at the Fourth Criminal Sessions of the 
High Court. The prosecution was conducted by 
Mr. Farran (now Sir Charles Farran, the Chief 
Justice}, while the prisoner was defended by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick. The prisoner retracted his former 
admission and pleaded not guilty. But the evidence 
against him was overwhelming. Mr. Justice Hart, 
in summing up the case to the jury, remarked that 
the chief witness was Mahomed Tucki, agbaccom- 
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plice, whose evidence could not be accepted without 
corroboration, In his Lordship’s opinion, there was 
abundance of corroborative evidence ; and the only 
question was as to whether it was reliable or not. 
There was material corroboration supplied by the 
prisoner himself ; for he took the police to the spot 
where the clothes were buried, and in pointing them 
out said, “ Here are the bloody clothes.” The sugges- 
tion made by the prisoner’s counsel that the case 
had been got up by the police could not, his Lord- 
ship remarked, be sustained. The jury found the 
prisoner guilty by a majority of eight to one; and 
the prisoner was sentenced to death. 


After the capital sentence was passed upon Secun- 
der, he continued to preserve wonderfully cheerful 
disposition. In his cell in the jail he preserved calm- 
ness, and he did not seem to be affected by the fate 
he was doomed to meet ina short time. He took 
his food regularly and without hesitation, and unlike 
prisoners awaiting the capital punishment he seemed 
to be enjoying very good health—in fact, his weight 
actually increased, a very rare occurrence in the case 
of a prisoner awaiting the gallows. He remained 
unconcerned until the last moment, and when it ar- 
rived he unhesitatingly allowed the rope to be adjust- 
ed round his neck with marked pleasure, which he 
ascribed to the prospect of his shortly meeting his. 
beloved girl in the other world, where he himself had 
despatched her. His last words, as he climbed up 
the gallows, were the following lines from Saadi :-— 
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“ Lovers are the slain ones of their beloved ; 
From the slain ones no voice proceeds.” 


This he spoke in the most audible tone, and very 
soon he was launched into eternity. 
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THE PAREL MURDER CASE. 


A most shocking and brutal murder was 
perpetrated in Bombay on the night of the 2ist of 
November 1887, the victim being a young Maho- 
medan woman of prepossessing appearance. The 
mystery with which the affair was at first surrounded, 
the brutality with which the crime was committed, 
and the ingenious methods adopted to baffle the 
detective skill of the police, created quite @ sensation 
and excited deep and melancholy interest on the part 
of the public. No trace of the offender was left 
behind, and it was at first supposed that the dark 
mystery would remain an everlasting secret. But 
to the superior skill, inexhaustible energy and 
remarkable police acumen of Sirdar Mir Abdul Ali 
the offender was eventually traced, tried at the 
Criminal Sessions of the High Court, convicted and 
sentenced. On the morning of the 24th of Novem- 
ber 1887 a small dealwood box with a counterpane 
close to it was observed on an open piece of marshy 
ground close to the Elphinstone station at 
Parel. It was at first thought that the box con- 
tained goods which had perhaps been stolen, and a 
report was at once made to the police, who, on 
examination, found the box to be locked and a very 
offensive smell issuing from it. A European 
police officer was at once sent for, and when he 
caused the box to be forced open the body of a 
woman in an advanced state of decomposition was 
found coiled up and jammed into it. Her face was 
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tangled beyond recognition, but it was hoped that 
the unfortunate Mahomedan girl would be recog- 
nised by her clothes, and the police by beat of 
Sattaki and other means got together thousands of 
people in the hope of her being identified, but 
without success. What was still more strange was 
that no woman was then reported to be missing 
from any house in Bombay. Sir Frank Souter 
placed the case in the hands of Mir Abdul Ali, 


The detective police were greatly puzzled, and 
began to think that the girl could not have belonged 
to Bombay, but that she had perhaps been murdered 
in some other place and brought to the city with the 
object of evading detection. Failing to get any clue 
at the spot where the body was found, Mir Abdul 
Ali came to the conclusion that the deceased 
must have been a stranger to Bombay, and 
acting under this belief he at once instituted 
enquiries at the rest-houses or ‘ Moosafarkha- 
nas.” Three days later he succeeded in very 
cleverly obtaining a clue to the box in which the 
dead body had been found. It was ascertained that 
it had belonged to a Pathan named Syed Gool, who 
had recently married by icka a strange woman 
residing at Ismael Habib’s Moosafarkhana. Prose- 
cuting his inquiries farther Mir Abdul Ali obtained 
information that Syed Gool had very suddenly 
taken steamer to Aden, and that he was accom- 
panied by his daughter and a friend ; but strange 
to say that he had not taken with him the 
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woman he had so recently married’ by sicka. 
Further investigations resulted in the discovery 
of the fact that the clothes found on the deceased 
woman were very similar to those usually worn 
by the woman who married Syed Gool. As these 
and other circumstances pointed to the man as the 
likely offender, and Mir Abdnl Ali applied. 
to the Commissioner to instructions to Aden 
for the arrest of Syed Gool, but the evidence: 
was of such a meagre character that naturally Sir 
Frank Souter felt some hesitation. But he had 
such a thorough confidence in the judgment of 
Mir Abdul Ali that he at once telegraphed to the: 
Resident at Aden for the apprehension of Syed: 
Gool on his arrival at that port. How very high 
was the opinion entertained by Sir F. Souter of Mir 
Abdul Ali’s ability could be judged from the 
following passage found in his despatch to the 
Government of Bombay: “I must admit that at 
this stage I considered the evidence as scarcely 
sufficient to justify the arrest of the suspected person, 
but instinctively the Khan Bahadur seemed to fix 
on Syed Gool as the perpetrator of the crime, and 
having, from long experience, learnt to place much 
confidence in his sound judgment, I, acting on his 
advice, wired, through Government, on the 28th 
November, to the Resident at Aden to apprehend 
Syed Gool, his daughter and his companion Noor 
Mahomed, who were passengers by the steamer 
* Wave ' and send them to Bombay.” 
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In accordance with this request the trio were 
arrested and brought back to Bombay under a guard 
of the Aden Police on the 10th December. Soon 
after arrival Noor Mahomed, the accomplice, made a 
-Clean breast of the wholo affair before Mir Abdul Ali, 
and was eventually admitted as an approver, as it 
would have been impossible to bring home the 
-offence to Syed Gool without his evidence. This con- 
fession went to show that Syed Gool arrived in Bom- 
bay from Karachi, accompanied by his daughter, 
about nive years of age, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber and put up at Ismail Habib’s Musaferkhana, His 
friend Noor Mahomed (the witness) also joined him 
from Karachi a few days later. On the 24th Octo- 
ber a woman, calling herself Sherif Khatum, came 
tothe same Musaferkhana, situated at Pakmodia 
Street, and on the 26th Syed Gool married her by 
nicks, and went to live in a house in the same street, 
his friend and daughter also residing in the same 
house. A few days after the marriage quarrels ensued 
between Syed Gool and his wife on account of his tak- 
ing possession and disposing of her jewels. Each 
day seomed to bring fresh troubles in the house, and. 
at last Syed Gool seems to have made up his mind 
to take her life. It would appear that several plans 
were thought of to carry out his objects, and ulti- 
mately he purchased a pair of long iron pincers, with 
which, assisted by Noor Mahomed, he got hold of and 
pressed the wind pipe of her throat, till he success- 
fully strangled her. 
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Afterwards Syed Gool, with theaid of Noor Maho~ 
med, packed the dead body in a wooden box, which 
they wrapped in gunny bags and tied up with coir 
rope. At 2 o’clok in the afternoon ofthe day in the 
early hours of which the ghastly crime was committed 
Syed Gool and Noor Mahomed placed the box and a 
counterpane, purchased at the time of marriage, into 
& bullock cart and drove to the Elphinstone Road 
railway station, outside of which on the main road 
they caused the box and counterpane to beplaced and 
there discharged the driver. Here they engaged a 
man named Rama, residing in a chawl close to where 
the box had been put down, to watch it and the 
counterpane, and paid him one anna, saying they 
were going away, but would be back immediately. It 
was afterwards ascertained that on this same morning 
Syed Gool disposed of the remaining ornaments 
fhe had removed from his wife's body, and later on 
purebased passage tickets for himself, daughter and 
Noor Mahomed, and embarked for Aden in the 8.8. 
‘Wave’ on the 24th idem. As Syed Gool and Noor 
Mahomed failed to return to the Elphinstone station, 
the man Rama, after waiting a considerable period, 
removed the box and counterpane into his room for 
g#afety, and kept them there till the 23rd, when in 
consequence of the bad smell which began to issue 
from the box, he became alarmed, and at night 
quietly moved it and the counterpane out on to the 
spot where they were discovered by the police the 
following morning. The Sardar thought that the 
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box must have been purchased from the neighbour- 
hood, and so he made enquiries, and had ascertained 
actually, before the arrest of the murderer at Aden, 
that the box was made by a carpenter for Syed Gool. 

The trial of Syed Gool at the Criminal Ses- 
sions lasted five days, at the end of which time 
he was unanimously found guilty by the jury 
and condemned to suffer death, The Honourable the 
Advocate-General, who conducted the prosecution in 
this case, remarked in his address to the jury that 
great credit was due to the detective police for the 
detection of the case. In his address to the jury the 
Honourable Acting Chief Justice Mr. Bayley, who tried 
the case, remarked: “The police deserve very great 
eredit for the way in which they presented the case. 
I cannot agree with the suggestion that they have 
exercised any undue influence on the witnesses to get 
them to give the evidence they did. Itis quite 
impossible to believe that all these twenty-four 
witnesses could have been engaged in a conspiracy 
against the accused. It is most probable that the 
accomplice made a clean breast of everything, and 
upon his statement the Khan Bahadur very clearly 
and carefully collected the evidence of the various 
parties concerned.” His Lordship in passing sen- 
tence stated as follows : “Syed Gool Khairullakhan, 
after a long and protracted trial by a most intelligent 
jury, you have been found guilty of a most cruel and 
horrible murder, and no one who has heard the evidence 
can doubt for # moment that you took that woman’s 
life as described by your accomplice. There is not the 


slightest reason to assume that the police have impro- 
perly dealt with the witnesses in the case, and in the 
course of a long experience I have scarcely ever seen a 
cage so clearly proved against a prisoneras this one.” 


Mr. F. A. Little, Public Prosecutor, who instruct- 
ed Mr. Farran in the case, gave a willing testimony 
to the worth of Sardar Abdul Ali. He wrote, “I 
have often heard both Mr. Hearn and Mr. Cleveland 
speak of Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali in the very 
highest terms of praise * * * * * Khan Baha- 
dur Mir Abdul Ali has instructed me in a number 
of cases—-amongst them being three very notable 
cases—which created great public interest. The 
Mogul murder case in 1884, Mirza Aga Secunder 
having murdered, whilst sleeping in their house at 
Oomerkhadi, 9 well-known Persian mercha®%, Haji 
Mahomed Safer Shoostri, and his wife, Haji@Mebee. 
(2) The Khoja murder case in November te1896, 
Shamji aléas Shanker bin Rahim, hav a.) Sorid, on 
the premises of H. H. Aga Khan in the Love 
Lane, His Highness’s head cashier ; and (8) the recent 
Parel murder case, Syed Gool having murdered his 
wife, deposited her body in a box at Parel, and sailed 
for Aden. In each of the cases I believe it was owing 
in a great measure to the Khan Saheb’s great judg- 

ent, tact, and skill that the offenders were brought 
fe justice and hanged.” © ° ° * 


TRIPLE MURDER AT DADAR. 


Ong of the most atrocious cases of murder ever 
known in the criminal annals of the city and in 
which three persons were ruthlessly murdered, was 
committed in Bombay on the 18th October 1888. 
The scene of this horrible tragedy was a bungalow 
situated a short distance from the Dadar station 
of the B. B. and C. I. Railway Company. The crime 
was committed in broad daylight, and the brutality 
and ferocity with which it was perpetrated and the 
mysterious circumstances connected with it created 
quite a panic. The discovery of the offender taxed 
the utmost energy of Mir Abdul Ali, who displayed 
remarkable skill and tact in the detection of the crime, 
Tho victims belonged to a most respectable Parsee 
family, who, though once very rich, had been for 
some years in reduced circumstances. One of the 
victims, Bai Rattanbai, was a widow of Mr. Framji 
Cowasji Mehta, and was fifty-eight years of age. 
Another victim was her unmarried daughter, Bai 
Banoobai, aged twenty years, while the third was a 
child of the tender age of five or six. Rattanbai lived 
in a house at Lady Jamsetji Road, near Dadar, with 
her two sons, three daughters, and a grandson, 
named Aspandiar, about six years old. Her two 
daughters and sons used to go to their respective 
callings during the day, while Rettanbai and her 
daughter Banoobai remained at home, and sometimes 
Aspandiar also when he did not go tu school. On the 
morning of the 18th October 1888, Rattanbai’s two 


sons and two daughters went out as usual to attend 
to their business, leaving Rattanbai, Banoobai, and 
Aspandiar and a servant in the house. The servant, 
who was only nineteen years of age, was taken in 
their employment only a few days previously. On the 
8rd of the month heintroduced himself to the family 
as a malee, and inquired whether they needed his 
services. He represented that he was formerly in the 
Wadia family at Mazagon, in which locality he resid- 
ed. He gave his name as Crishna Laximon, but he 
‘was commonly called “‘ Rama,” and was said to be a 
native of Alibaugh. He was eventually taken as a 
domestic servant ona salary of Rs. 4 per mensem, 
and it was stipulated that he should work in the 
house from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. every day. Up to the 
date of the tragedy, Rama was very regular in 
attendance, and did his work to the satisfaction of 
the lady of the house. 


On the morning of the fatal day when Rattanbai’s 
two sons and two daughters left home, nothing 
exceptional was noticed. But in the afternoon 
a lady friend of the family, who came to pay 
a visit, opened the front door which had been 
closed, and entered the house. She called the 
names of her friends, but on receiving no reply, she 
went into the cook-room at the rear of the house, 
where, to her horror, she observed corpses of the 
mother and her grandchild lying in a pool of blood. 
She ran out in a fright and shouted for help. Two 
Parsees and a policeman promptly arrived, and besides 


‘the two corpses in the cook-room, they discovered 
Banoobai lying ina side-room, a stream of blood 
running out of the wounds which had been inflicted 
upon her. The unfortunate victims had their heads 
frightfally broken and mangled, in all probability by 
means of a pestle, which, stained with fresh blood, 
was lying on the floor. As seon as the tragedy was 
reported at the police station, which is very near 
the bungalow, Superintendent Grennan went to the 
house, and was followed after some time by Mr. Gell, 
Deputy Commissioner, and the Khan Bahadur. An 
inspection of the house gave the clearest evidence 
of the motive for this terrible crime. Almost all the 
chests and cupboards, both on the ground-floor and 
on the upper-floor, had been broken open and all the 
articlesabstracted. The rooms were littered over with 
clothes and papers and broken and empty boxes, 
and the murdorer had takou away whatever ui tivle of 
any value he could lay hands upon, including 
a silver tea-set, silk and gold embroidered sarees, 
diamond earrings and brooches and gold bangles. 
To all appearance, it seemed that the foul deed must 
be the work of at least several persons, 


The head of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment first of all tried to finda clue en the spot. 
To him—as to every body else—it was amatter for 
wonder that the horrible deed was done without any 
of the neighbours being in the least aware of the 
ghastly tragedy that was being enacted within a few 


feet of them. The bungalow certainly could not 


be said to be situated in an isolated place. It stood 
in the middle of a small compound, a couple 
of yards from the public road. Adjacent to 
it and situated in the same compound was 
another bungalow occupied by a Hindu family. 
The boundary was marked by a very low wall, 
scarcely four feet in height, and quite close 
to the wall by the side of the road was the 
hut of a native workman. At the back were 
the huts of dyers, and, as stated above, the police 
station was not far from the scene. Tho 
Khan Bahadur fixed the probable hour of the 
horrible deed at noon, because they were certainly 
committed before the unfortunate persons had taken 
their meal. As the tragedy was not discovered 
until the evening, the murderer or murderers had a 
full start of several hours to clear away, The plan 
seemed to have been carried out with such an atro- 
cious thoroughness that it left no chance for the 
victims to cry for help, or else the loud noise which 
must have attended the hammering of the chests 
and cupboards would have attracted the attention 
of the neighbours. The general belief was that if 
the servant was guilty of the crime, he must have 
been assisted by several others. The whole district 
was largely populated by Bhandaries, who are not a 
very peaceful or law abiding class of people. The task 
of capturing the offenders seemed to be most difficult, 
if not quite impossible, as nobody knew the servant's 
real name or his whereabouts. The surviving members 
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‘of the family gave the police the name and address 
of the servant which they had learnt from him, and 
they estimated that property worth about Rs. 2,000 
had been stolen from the house. Mr. Gell, who 
was Acting Commissioner during the absence of 
Colonel Wilson, gave instructions to Inspector 
Cobb to make inquiries regarding the missing servant 
Rama, and to take him into custody, if found. The 
same night Inspector Cobb found a man named 
Rama, who was in tho service of the Wadia family at 
Mazagon, but he was not the individual wanted. 
Further inquiries were made, but no trace of the 
nan could be obtained. 


As the detection of the crime was important, and 
the anxiety of the townspeople very great, a 
reward of Rs. 800 was offered, in anticipation of 
Government sanction, to any person or persons, 
other than policemen, who would furnish infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and conviction of the 
person or persons who had committed the atrocious 
crime. Mir Abdul Ali guessed that as the missing 
servant knew the name and address of the man 
Rama, brought by Mr. Cobb, they must have known 
one another. On this theory Mir Abdul Ali and 
other officers working with him inquired of Rama, 
whether he had known any person answering the 
description of the missing servant, and if so, who 
and where he was. Rama after a great deal of 
deliberation said that some time ago he had mention- 
ed his master’s name and residence to one Dhanji, the 


brother of Nanoo Narayen, alias Crishna alias Rama 
ia his presence, and that the description of the ab- 
sconding servant tallied with that of Dhanji Nana 
Dalvi’s brother residing at Mount Road, Mazagon, 
Two days passed, but no trace of Nanoo Narayen 
could be found. Information was then received by the 
police that the murderer was a native of Kaswan 
Taluka, inthe Savantwadi Estate, Search was made 
all night for him, but without success, At last on 
the next Sunday afternoon the police received infor- 
mation that the supposed murderer had gone 
to the house of his brother, who was in the 
service of Dr. D. Rozario at Mazagon. He was 
promptly followed and apprehended in an out-build- 
ing attached to that gentleman’s bungalow. He 
stoutly denied at first having evor been in the service 
of a Parsee family at Dadar. ILis clothes were found 
to bear clear marks of blood upon them, although an 
attempt appeared to have been made to wash them 
away. In general appearance he was the same that 
he was before, except that he had shaved and cut 
short his hair, evidently to change his appearance 
with a view to avoid detection. He was taken in 
custody to the bungalow of the Mehta family, and 
there identified by the surviving members of the 
family and the neighbours as the missing servant. 
When the members of the family and their 
friends saw the man, their excitement became 
intense, and they would undoubtedly have wreaked 
their vengeance on him, had it not been for the inter- 
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vention of the police. He was then removed to the 
Byculla police office, and after giving several evasive 
answers, he eventually stated to Mir Abdul Ali that he 
was sleeping on the afternoon in question at the 
shop of two goldsmiths immediately after the murders, 

This aroused the suspicion of Mir Abdul Ali, who 
consequently deputed a smart detective Jamadar 
Tatia Laximan to fetch the goldsmiths after placing a 
police guard at their shop. At midnight the two 
goldamiths were brought to the police office, and being 
interrogated by Mir Abdul Ali, they told him that 
Narayen had given them five articles of jewellery on 
the afternoon of the 18th October and that they paid 
him one rupee on account, Mir Abdul Ali then 
confronted the goldsmiths with Narayen, who on 
seeing them became pale and confused, and even- 
tually admitted the delivery of the jewellery to the 
goldsmiths, He then made a@ clean breast of the 
whole crime. 


Next morning he took the police officers and some 
members of the bereaved family to Mahim, and 
explained the manner and order in which Rat- 
tanbai, her daughter and grandson had been 
murdered. He showed the different boxes and 
cupboards in the house which he had forced open. 
He denied that he had any accomplice with him, 
and took the whole responsibility of the crime upon 
his own shoulders. He stood the ordeal of interro- 
gations before the relatives of the persons be had 


slaughtered with unabashed face. He preserved 
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all along a remarkably cool and collected demeanour, 
and throughout the examination he carefully said 
as little as possible, in order to avoid committing 
himself to anything. Why he had done the terrible 
deed he could not say. No feeling of animosity or 
vengeance had prompted him to the deed, since 
he had been kindly treated. Inthe course of his 
confession he said that about 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon he was cleaning some utensils, when, all of a 
sudden, something came into his head. He rose 
from his work, took up the iron pestle, and with 
that he first felled down the little boy Aspandiar, 
who had a toy pistol in his hand, and was playing 
with a rocking horse. The fiend next turned upon 
the old lady Bai Rattanbai, who was in the cook- 
room engaged in cooking food. He believed that 
the one blow on the head killed her outright, 
but in order to make sure of his work, he 
dealt her several additional blows. He then 
went into the room where the young Jady Banoobai, 
who was suffering from a head-ache, was asleep. 
She, too, was taken unawares, and stunned by the 
very first blow that was dealt to her. He denied 
that she had offered any resistance, and this is 
extremely probable since the poor lady was murder- 
ed in her bed, before she had time to realise who her 
assailant was. 


Banoobai was a courageous and well-built lady, 
and her relatives stated that if she could have met 
her antagonist face to face she would have most 
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certainly got the better of the thin slightly built 
man who was opposed to her. The victims had all 
died without raising any cry for help, almost without 
agroan, Their murderer then went upstairs, and with 
a pickaxe broke open chests and cupboards. From 
a chest, which he had been suspected a few days be- 
fore of trying to tamper with, he took out a sandal- 
wood box and broke it open. It contained a 
bundle of rubies, but he did not know that they were 
valuable. He put them, he said, for what they were 
worth in his pocket, as well asa bangle or two of 
coral. He pointed out some glass beads, which he 
had thrown away as being of no value. Tho wretch- 
ed man was placed before the late Mr. Ryan, the 
then Second Presidency Magistrate, and the case was 
remanded for a fortnight in order to enable the police 
to prosecute further inquiries. During tho interval 
Mir Abdul Ali succeeded in tracing the antecedents 
of the villain, The inquiry led him to suspect that 
two years before Narayen had murdered with a 
knife a Hindu boy of the tender age of nine years 
for the sake of Rs. 5 only, and thrown the body into 
@ gutter in the compound of a cotton mill at Tank 
Bunder. During the investigation it was further 
ascertained that Narayen had previously committed 
two thefts, one in the bungalow of Lady Sassoon, 
where he was employed as a pankhaboy, and the 
other in the house of a Parsee doctor, in whose 
service he was for three days under a false name of 


Rama. Lady Sassoon’s property was partly recover- 
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ed, and the receiver was prosecuted and convicted. 
The receiver of the doctor’s property was left un- 
molested, as it had been broken up and disposed 
of, 


At his trial in the Sessions Court Narayen 
withdrew the confession he had made before 
the police. But the majority of the jury returned 
a verdict of guilty, and the presiding Judge, in 
passing sentence upon the accused, remarked 
that the jury could not possibly have come to 
any other conclusion. The principal member of the 
Paraee family stated in cross-examination that it was 
impossible for one person to carry away the pro- 
perty. This statement naturally led the judge and 
the jury to believe that Narayen had accomplices in 
the crime ; and the impression of the public was also 
strengthened on this point. The police were placed 
ina peculiar position, for if they had adduced evidence 
to rebut the allegation about the loss of so much pro- 
perty, the cage would have been weakened, this per- 
son being the principal witness for the prosecution. 
Colonel Wilson naturally considered it very desirable 
to clear up this matter, and therefore directed tho 
Khan Bahadur, accompanied by Rao Bahadur Daiji 
Gangaji, to interview Narayen with his consent on the 
21st February (that is two days before his execution). 
After anordinary conversation, they turned to the 
subject of the murders. Narayen solemnly assured 
the police officers that he was the only murderer, and 


that the property found with the goldsmiths was the 
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only property stolen by him. After this he expressed 
great repentance for what he had done, and request- 
ed the officers to send a Brahmin to assist him in his 
prayers to the Almighty for the forgiveness of his 
sing. A Brahmin was accordingly sent to Narayen 
the next day, and the culprit, after bathing himself, 
offered formal prayers, assisted by the Brahmin, for 
the forgiveness of the murders of Rattanbai, 
Banoobai, and Aspandiar. Narayen also prayed to 
be pardoned for one more murder of the boy who 
was killed in the compound of the mill at Tank 
Bunder. 
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WHOLESALE SMUGGLING OF ARMS 
AND AMMUNITION. 

As Mr. H.G. Gell, who was then Acting Com- 
missioner of Police, remarked in the official annual 
report to Government for 1887, “ Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Ali,Superintendent of Police, Detective Branch, 
after four months’ incessant attention and patient 
enquiries, succeeded in apprehending and bringing to 
justice an organised gang of Pathans, who had for a 
Jong time carried on an illicit trade in arms and 
ammunition with the trans-frontier outlaws.” The 
Government of India took a special interest in the 
case as the outlaws were said to belong to the party 
of Umra Khan, whose name so recently was much 
in the mouth of everybody, when an expedition was 
sent to Chitral against him. 


In the beginning of 1887, and subsequently in- 
formation was received from the Peshawar Police 
to the effect that a Pathan, named Sandalah Khan, of 
the village of Bandi in Bajour, was in the habit of 
purchasing guns and ammunition from Haji Shamsud- 
din, a blacksmith and gun repairer at Bhendy 
Bazaar in Bombay, and taking them up-country 
packed az cotton bales. Enquiries were made for 
the man Sandalah, but as his description and parti-~ 
culars were not supplied by the Peshawar Police, no- 
information regarding him could be obtained. 

In the month of May 1888, a Pathan Havildar, 
named Amanatkhan, of the Bombay Police Detective 
Branch, received by post two letters from a Pathan 
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sodagar, stating that five Pathans, named Suleman- 
shah, Feroze Khan, Sandalah Khan, Gulam Hasan 
Khan, and Amir Khan, had arrived in Lahore, and 
were residing near Sarai Sultan, and that they 
would shortly come to Bombay to purchase guns 
and catridges from Haji Shamshuddin. The letters 
farther stated that on the 15th Rajab last (29th 
March 1888) Sandalah Khan had obtained from 
Haji Shamshuddin certain breech-loading guns and 
cartridges and taking them to Lahore. 

On receipt of the letters Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Ali set inquiries on foot, and found that 
three Pathans were in the habit of visiting Haji 
Shamshuddin and holding secret conversations with 
him. The Khan Bahadur consequently employed 
two co-tenants in Haji Shamshuddin’s shop, and 
made arrangements with them to watch in co- 
operation with the detectives the movements of 
Haji Shamshuddin and the said three Pathans. 
The men thus employed found that these three 
Pathans had rented through Haji Shamshuddin two 
rooms on the first floor of a vacant house in a street 
near Haji Shamshuddin’s shop, and saw Haji Sham- 
shuddin giving at his house in a secret and suspici- 
ous manner to the Pathans on different occasions 
some guns and cartridges. They also saw Haji 
Shamshuddin two or three times take to the rooms 
of the Pathans some bundles containing cartri 
In the afternoon of the 23rd August 1887 the three 
Pathans placed 4 bales in a labour cart at the house 
in which they resided, and two of the Pathans took 
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them to the B. B. and C. 1. Railway gooils station at 
Grant Road, where they booked them to Peshawar 
City to the address of one Hazrat Gul. The Pathans 
declared that the bales contained piece-goods, 
and one of them signed a consignment note to 
that effect. The bales were so packed that they 
appeared to be exactly like those of piece-goods 
which merchants generally despatch by rail. 
Immediately after this Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul 
Ali, Inspector Framji Bhicaji and other detec- 
tive officers arrested the Pathans and seized the 
bales, which were opened in the presence of the 
railway authorities, and were found to contain very 
cleverly arranged in separate pieces in straw two 
military Martini-Henry rifles, one ordinary Martini- 
Henry rifle, one B.-L. carbine and 3,290 military 
ball cartridges. The cartridges bore marks of being 
manufactured at the Kirkee Factory. The names of 
the two Pathans were then ascertained to be Feroze 
Khan and Sandalah Khan. The third Pathan 
wasalso apprehended. His name, Feroze Khan said, 
was Hazrat Gul, the man named in the consignment 
note, but the latter said his name was Shaik Wali; his 
proper name, however, was eventually ascertained to 
be Sulemanshah. They were subsequently ascer- 
tained to be the agents of Umra Khan. 


The detective officers then proceeded to the rooms 
in the occupation of the said three Pathans, and on 
searching them found one military Schneider rifle 
and 522 military cartridges of the aforesaid descrip- 
tion. A Persian letter was also found in the rooms. 
This letter contained some allusions to a transaction 
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in arms. Haji Shamshuddin was also arrested the 
same day, and his shop was searched under magis- 
trate’s warrant on the 25th August last, when the 
detectives found 42 guns, 17 revolvers, 2 pistols, 
7 country swords, 121 ball cartridges, out of these 
Haji Shamshuddin failed to account for 21 guns, 14 
revolvers, 2 pistols, 121 ball cartridges. The 
Pathans, who were also natives of Afghanistan, 
and Shamshuddin were charged before the Second 
Presidency Magistrate, Mr. P. Ryan, under the 
provisions of Sections 14 and 19 of the Indian Arms 
Act of 1878, with possessing the rifles and cartridges 
found with the former, and the latter was further 
charged with possessing other fire arms and 
cartridges. The prosecution was conducted by Mr. 
Frere, the officiating Public Prosecutor, assisted by 
Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, while Haji Shamshud- 
din was defended by Mr. Brown, a well-known 
solicitor. After several hearings the magistrate 
convicted all the offenders on the 2nd October, 
and sentenced them to undergo rigorous imprison- 
ment for a term of two years each, and ordered 
the arms and ammunition to be confiscated. After 
the expiry of the sentence the men were allowed 
to go back to Afghanistan, at the intercession 
of Umra Khan. It was ascertained during the 
course of the enquiry that these Pathan agents 
were systematically sending arms and ammunition 
into Afghanistan, and that in consequence of the 
demand, exceptionally large consignments had 
arrived in Bombay in 1887 and 1888, 
= 
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EXTENSIVE FORGERY OF POSTAGE 
STAMPS. 


Ong of the most daring and clever forgeries that 
ever came within the experience of the Bombay 
Police was discovered in September 1890, a man 
having succeeded in printing forged postage stamps, 
and selling them to thepublie without detection. The 
story of thediscovery of the forgery is rathera curious 
one. Fora considerable time previously the detective 
police in Bombay, under Sardar Mir Ali, had 
been at work trying to discover the perpetrator, 
and it was only by carrying on their inquiries in 
a quiet and secret manner that they at last managed 
to hunt him dowa. That sucha thing was going on 
somewhere in India was first found out by a collector 
of old and used stamps in London, who noticed on 
careful examination that a forged stamp had by some 
means got into his possession. He at once reported 
the discovery to the police, andin turn the Postmaster 
General in Bombay was communicated with. The 
matter was placed in the hands of the Commissioner 
of Police, and the detectives were set to work at 
once. Their task was, as may be imagined, no 
light one, but in the end their perseverance was re- 
warded, and they succeeded in tracing a forged 
postage stamp similar to the one found in London 
to a young Portuguese clerk, in the employ of 
Messrs, Gaddum Bytheli and Co., merchants, 
Church Gate Street. This lad was taken into 
custody on suspicion, but he soon cleared himself of 
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the charge. He, it was evident, had no idea that the 
stamps he had been using were forged, but referred 
the police to 2 licensed stamp vendor, a Bania 
Hindu, named Ramdas Lakhmidas, from whom he 
purchased the stamps. Ramdas was promptly 
honoured by a visit from the detectives, who sur 
prised him at his father-in-law's house at Tanna and 
arrested him. He, as a matter of course, denied all 
knowledge of the offence, and said he was under the 
impression they were genuine, although that seemed 
strange from the manner in which he procured them. 
He referred the police next to a man at Girgaum, 
who, it would appear, had been in the habit of 
supplying Ramdas with stamps. 


This man was called on at his place of abode in 
Girgaum by the Khan Bahadur in disguiso ; and he 
was rather surprised to find that he was a Brahmin 
called Shrida, alias Khundo Sakaram., He belonged 
to the Davrie gang, the members of which, be- 
longing to Poona, had been known as a famous 
tribe of forgers, all or nearly all of them having 
been at various times sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment. Shrida was arrested, and a key 
was found concealed in his turban with which 
his room was opened. A search of tho premises 
revealed the fact that the police had at last suc- 
ceeded in hunting down their man, for over two 
hundred of the fictitious postage stamps for one 
rupee were found in his possession, With all 
the appliances found in the room for manufacturing, 


the stamps, Shrida was taken to Byculla. The 
demeanour of the prisoner on finding he was caught 
‘was moat cool, and even impudent. He madea clean 
breastof the whole affair, and even went the length of 
illustrating to Colonel Wilson, the Commissioner of 
Police, and to Mr. Gell, his deputy, how he printed the 
stamps. 

The water-marks on the stamps were so cleverly 
imitated that even the best experienced connoisseur 
would have found difficulty on closest examination 
in discovering the trick. Shrida’s mode of printing 
so succeasfully as to reproduce the stamps was quite 
aclumsy one, He had the impression of the stamp 
on a stone, much after the same style as a litho- 
gtapher would have. Then, after applying the ink, 
he put on the paper, and deftly ran his thumb over 
the surface of the paper, thus taking the impression 
on to it. It was difficult to ascertain how far the re- 
venue had been defrauded, and how many people in 
Bombay had innocently affixed those forged stamps 
on letters which they despatched to England, because 
it would seem Shrida had been carrying on his illegal 
trade for seven months at least. One of the most 
remarkable features of the case was that the postal 
authorities in Bombay declared the workmanship of 
this Hindu to be superior from an artistic point of 
view to the stamps supplied to the Government of 
India. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Ali went to inspect the 
atock of forged stamps and the implements used 


fn their production, The prisoner was present 
under escort. He explained in greater detail 
how the work was done, His first step was to 
polish an oblong piece of stone bearing the stamp, 
set in a block of wood, with an admixture of cocus, 
similar in quality and color to ordinary tamarind. 
His next process was to lightly touch the cut stamp, 
delicately finished with a tint of light grey. He 
then adjusted a piece of paper upon it, which he 
carefully rubbed with the concave side of a shell, s0 
as to ensure the application of full pressure on its 
surface, The paper was then removed with a clear 
and distinct impression upon it, and was placed on a 
square piece of copper, drilled with holes and 
perforated. The water-mark was next impressed, 
and the production was 8 piece of work which almost 
approached the finish of the genuine article. The 
only difference noticeable in the process of lithography 
was that some of the lines across the stamp were 
somewhat coarser than the impression on the original, 
Another difficulty to be encountered was to prevent 
the ink from filling in the reliefs, These defects 
‘were scarcely discernible to the naked eye, but could 
be easily perceived through a magnifying glass. The 
highest credit was due, without doubt, to the Khan 
Saheb and his energetic subordinates, who had by 
their patient investigations suceeded in running the 
culprit to earth and recovering the entire apparatus 
by means of which he had carried on the fraudulent 
practice. The prisoner was convicted, and was 


sentenced to a long term of rigorous imprisonment. 
One of his accomplices was also convicted and 
sentenced. 


For his most valuable services in this case Khan 
Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali was highly complimented by 
Colonel Wilsov, who brought his services to the 
notice of the Government. 
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MYSTERIOUS MURDER AT CLERKE ROAD. 


A BRUTAL murder was perpetrated at Clerke Road. 
in May 1890 under the most mysterious cireum- 
stances. The case affords striking illustration of the 
little worth attached in some quarters to human 


life. The circumstances uudor which this heinous 
crime was committed were most revolting. It is 
too terrible even to think of that 1 man should 
come forward to commit a murder for the paltry 
sum of Rs, 25. In this case two porsons were hired 
for Rs. 50 to kill an innocent man by his own uncle 
for the sake of property worth Rs. 300, which was 
claimed by the decoased. It was a highly enigmatic 
murder, and its detection seomed most difficult, 
but thanks to the great abilities of Mir Abdul 
Ali what seemed to be a profound mystery difficult 
of being solved, was unravelled in a highly croditable 
manner, Colonel Wilson related the case in his 
official report to Government in the following 
terms:— 

This was a highly mysterious murder perpetrated by three 
persons for the trifling eum of Rs. 50, On the morning of the 
26th May the dead body of a Hindu youth wea found lying 
near a tree on the footpath of Clerke Road. Round the neck 
wos tightly tieda long piece of coir rope, the two ends of which 
were fastened +o two uprights of the tree guard. The body 
had only two bundics on. Battaki was boaten all over the 
town, but no one came forward to identify the body. A pho: 
togtaph of the deceased was then taken, hand bills wore distri- 
buted all over the city, and to prevent decomposition the 
‘eody wes kept in ico till the 28th May, when it was at length 


recognized as thatofa Hindu carpenter named Raghunath 
Moroba alias Rogis, who used to reside alone in s room of a 
house in Mugbhat. On enquiry the police discovered that the 
deceased had gone to Uran to see his sister on the 24th May, 
and had returned to Bombay on the 25th May; that the same 
afternoon » Mshomedan had called to see the deceased ; that 
in the evening the deceased had Icft some mangoes with 
the Mahomedan, and that the decossed had not afterwards 
retarned home, Searching enquiries were made, but no in- 
formation could be obtsined regarding the Mahomedan. The 
police farther ascertained that the deceased had not been on 
good terms with his uncle Pandu Mankoji who resided at 
Uran. With this clue the police want to Uran for enquiry, 
and it then came ont that Rogia’s father was dead, and that 
his uncle had refused to give him his share in the ancestral 
property. Rogia about two months before the murder had 
convened s caste meeting at which Pandu was directed to let 
him have either his share or Ra. 300 in cash, but Pandu re- 
jected the decision and threatened Rogia’s life. The police 
further learnt that a Mahomedan named Kassim Kutbuddin 
alias Pangis, residing in the compound of Pandu, had sudden- 
ly left for Bombay the same day thoy had arrived. Pangin 
hed a brother by name Mahomed Hussein. On retarning to 
Bombay the following morning and on going to the room of 
Mehomed Hussein the police found him and his kept mistress 
Aisha just on the point of going out. On their searching the 
room the dhotur of Rogis was found with some money. The 
akull-cap of Rogia was recovered from a Marwari’s chop, where 
it had boon pledged by Mahomed Hussein the day after the 
murder. Mahomed Hussein and Aisha then confessed that 
they and Pangia had killed Rogia at the instigation of Panda, 
who had offered them Ra, 50 for the perpotration of the deed. 
‘That sum Pangia had obtained from Pandu the previons even- 
ing and given them Rs. 25 as their share. Pangin was ayrewt- 


ed at the Carnac Bandar before he could get a ticket to go 
back to Uran, and his share of money was found on his person. 
Mahomed Hussein proved to be the man who had gone to call 
Rogis in the afternoon of the 25th May, and it appeared that 
the samo evening Mahomed Hussein and Aisha had mot Rogia 
at Nul Bazar, had given him liquor at several shops until he 
became drank, had then led him to Clerke Road and brutally 
strangled him to death, and had placed his body in the posi- 
tion in which it was found. The woman was made an approver, 
and the two murderers and the uncle Panda were convicted 
at the third Sessions of the High Court, condemned to death, 
and all three executed. Great credit is due to Khan Bahadur 
Mir Abdul Ali for the tact displayed in this onse and the skill 
in joining together each link in the evidence, also to Superin- 
tendent Grennan and Inspectors Grayhurst and Roshan Ali for 
their hearty co-operation and assistance throughout the investi- 
gation. 


WILFUL DESTRUCTION OF HOUSES IN 
BOMBAY BY FIRE. 


In the year 1889 there were two cases of incen- 
diarism, and they were both traced by the vigilance 
and zeal of Mir Abdul Ali. Both the cases were 
reported in the annual report of the Police for 1886 
by Colonel Wilson in the following terms :— 

In the firet case of mischief by fire one Morarji Pitamber, « 
Kutchi Bania, purchased 2 house at Patakwadi in 1888 for 
Ra. 3,500, obtaining a deed of sale for Ra. 5,000 and mortgag- 
ing the house for the amount paid. He then insured the 
house for Rs, 6,000. In order to defraud the Insurance Com- 
pany, Morarji instigated two persons, named Khimji Hirji and 
Thala Ahmia, to destroy the house by fire, promising them a 
reward of Ra. 500 ont of the insurance money. 

Accordingly they stocked a vacant room of the house with 
inflammable materials saturated with kerosine oil, and set fire 
to it on the night of the 23rd January 1889. The fire wae 
put oat after a little damage had been done without any 
injury to the tenants. Consequent on certain information 
received by Khan Bahadur Mir Abdul Ali, Superintendent of 
the Detective Branch, all the offenders were apprehended 
and charged before Mr. Hamilton, the Third Presidency 
Magistrate, and Jhala was made an approver at the instance 
of the Public Prosecutor. .  . 

Morarji wan lot off by the magistrate, while Khimji ‘was com- 
mitted to take his trie] at the Sessions, His Lordship the 
presiding Judge in his eamming up to the jury, praised them 
for their diligence and care in the case, 

Teannot here refrain from remarking thet this cso was 
brought to a not altogether unsatiafactory conclusion entirely 
through the efforts and persistence of the detectives and 
Public Prosecutor. 
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In the second onse,a fire was discovered on the evening of 
the 27th July 1889 in an uninhabited two-storied house in 
Elphinstone Road, Parel. On hearing the alarm a police sepoy 
promptly ran to the spot, and with the assistance of others 
managed to extinguish the fire before serious damage had been 
caused. On inquiries being made it was found that the land- 
lord of the bungalow who was in pecuniary difficulties, had 
some time before purchased it and the plot of ground attached 
tor Ra, 11,000, and had then insured the bungalow for Ra, 20,000, 
The bungalow had been mortgaged, and in consequence of 
being pressed by the mortgages for the amount of the morte 
gage, the landlord, after making elaborate preparations, 
instigated a Parsi carpenter, who was working under him, 
on the promise of a handsome reward to sef fire to the house, 
Shavakeha the landlord and Jivanji the carpenter were 
arrested, and before the magistrate Jivanji was made ap 
approver. The case was committed to the Sessions, and 
Bhavaksha was sentenced to transportation for life, The 
case was an important one, and presented several difficulties, 
and praise is due to the police and detectives concerned for 
its detection. I have mentioned these two oases somewhat at 
length as they are the only ones, with the exception of one 
in 1870, in which the ship “ Aurors " was ecuttled and set fire 
to off the Prongs Lighthouse, which have ever been brought 
to light in Bombay: and as it is only when the crime is 
frustrated by the extinction of the fire that such cases can be 
proved, it is impossible to ssy how many fires, where there 
has been a question of insurance, have not been the work of 
inoandiari 


THE KEMBEKAR STREET POISONING 
CASE. 


DEATH OF FIVE PERSONS, 

Onxz of the most tragic and at the same time 
most atrocious and mysterious cases on record in 
the annals of Bombay crime, occurred early on 
the morning of Thursday the 22nd of January 1891, 
when no fewer than five persons, belonging to a 
Mahomedan family, died suddenly within a couple 
of hours of each other, It was at first hard to say 
to what the deaths could be attributed, for all the 
five persons were quite healthy and had taken their 
meals as usual the night previous ; but looking at 
all the circumstances surrounding the mysterious 
occurrence, there appeared to be some grounds for 
supposing that the deceased persons had been the 
victims of foul play. 

To come to details, it seems that Abdulla Noor 
Mahomed, aged about 56 years, a retired Cutchi 
Memon merchant, lived with one of his sons named 
Bachoo, a young man of some 27 years of age, and 
Bachoo’s wife, on the third floor of a large house in 
Kembekar Street, lying off theParel Road, and not far 
from the Pydhowni Police Station ; while the fourth 
floor, which was also rented by Abdulla, was occu- 
pied by Abdulla’s brother Molidina, a man of 70 
years of age, Halemabai, his wife, a woman of 50, 
Karimabai, his step-mother, an old woman of some 
80 years or more, and Molidina’s grandson, a lad 
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about 9 years of age. There were also living on the 
floor occupied by Abdulla a female servant, Fatma- 
bai by name, and a youth named Dawood, who also 
assisted in the house work, while a woman named 
Mariam was engaged as a servant by the occupants 
of the fourth floor, but she did not reside on the 
premises. 


On Wednesday Abdulla and his son Bachoo took 
their evening meal at about 7-30, and after dinner 
Abdulla, as he was wont to do, went out to visit a 
friend, Hajee Sahboo Sidick, who lived close by. 
After he had been talking some time with Sidick, 
Molidina came to him in a somewhat excited state, 
and having said that Halemabai had been taken 
seriously ill, asked Abdulla to go with him for a 
doctor. Abdulla and Molidina then went to the 
house of Pir Ahmed Shah, a priest and native 
practitioner, who accompanied Molidina to hia 
wife’s room, while Abdulla remained on the oéla 
(verandah) on the ground floor of the Aukim’s resi- 
dence. While the fakim and Molidina were in the 
latter's room, @ messenger arrived, and conveyed 
the intelligence that Abdulla had been taken very 
ill while sitting on the ofla at the doctor's house. 
In the meantime Sidick having also been informed 
of Abdula’s illness went to his assistance, but the 
man died shortly after his arrival. The doctor 
arrived a few minutes later, and then Sidick, 
assisted by some other Mahomedans, removed the 
body to Abdulla’s room, and placed it ona cot. 


Molidina, who was sitting by the side of his wife’s 
bed, on hearing sounds of weeping in his brother's 
room, proceeded thither, and seeing Abdulla lying 
dead on the bed fell in a heap on the floor and 
gasped for breath. He was speedily placed ona 
couch in the same room, and died almost im- 
mediately. About this time Fatima, the servant, 
rushed into the room, and on noticing the dead 
bodies became greatly distressed, and showed signs 
of sickness. She was quickly taken by her brother 
and his daughter, who had been sent for, to their 
home, where she expired shortly afterwards. 
Karimabai, who was attending on Halimabai 
on the floor above, on being told of what had 
happened, went downstairs, and when the poor 
old woman saw the bodies of her two sons, her 
grief became insupportable ; indeed, despite her 
extreme weakness, she had to be literally torn 
from the sad scene and borne upstairs. But her 
troubles, great as they were, were not yet at an end, 
for on reaching the top of the stairs she was told, 
that during her short absence, Halimabai had also 
breathed her last. The poor old woman, quite 
heart-broken, sank, sobbing on the floor, and on 
being lifted up was placed on a cot, on which she 
died within half an hour. 

The information of the tragic occurrence being 
conveyed to the police, the interment of the bodies 
‘was stopped by the order of Mir Abdul Ali, who 
instinctively suspected that there had been fouk 
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play. The bodies were conveyed to the morgue 
in Kamatipura, where a pos? mor#sm examination wag 
conducted by Doctor N. H. Choksy on behalf of Dr. 

Sydney-Smith, Surgeon to the Coroner, but strange 

to say, he found no traces of poison, and moreover 

opined that all the deceased had suffered from was 
heart disease. Mir Abdul Ali, who was ably assisted 
by Inspectors Nolan, Cobb, and Greyhurast, was, 
however, firmly of opinion that strychnia or some 
vegetable poison may have been administered, 
which in many cases it is quite difficult to 
discover. The case was thus rendered most mys- 
terious, and at one time it was apprehended that it. 
would remain evshrouded in mystery. A suggestion 
was made that the deaths were occasioned by the 
deceased having partaken of food cooked in uncleaned 

cooking pots, but Mir Abdul Ali discountenanced that 
suggestion as absurd. Small quantities of viscera 
were placed in sealed bottles and were forwarded to 

Dr, Barry, the Chemical Analyser to Government, 

whose report threw some light onthe problem. The 

report said that all five persons had died of strychnia 
Poisoning. 

About three months prior to this tragedy Asubai, 

a young Mahomedan woman, wife of Haji Abdulla, 

one of the five victims, died at the house of her 
hueband in Kembekar Street, and was then buried 

at theMomon burial-ground at Mangalwadi, Girgaum. 

A few days after the tragedy occurred, a nephew 
of the womaa, who had been away, arrived in’ 


Bombay, and having learnt that the five members of 
Asubai’s family bad died under very suspicious 
circumstances, he communicated certain information 
to Mir Abdul Ali, and it resulted in the body of 
Asubai beingexhumed. The contents of the stomach 
‘were extracted, and forwarded to the Government 
Chemical Analyser for examination; and it was 
ascertained that the viscera contained strychnia 
poisoning. The suspicion pointed to Bachoo, one 
of the surviving members of the family, as the 
murderer, and it was suggested that his success as a 
poisoner and his escape from detection in his first 
attempt encouraged him to make the second. 


Accordingly Bachoo Hajee Abdulla and his wife, 
who were the surviving members of the family, were 
arrested by the police on suspicien. They also 
arrested Dawood Abbaji, a servant of Bachoo. The 
servant on being turned Queen’s evidence, made a 
clean breast of the whole affair. His confession 
went to show that about ten days before the occur- 
rence he decided to go to his native country. He 
asked Bachoo, who owed him some money, to repay 
the debt. Bachoo was hard up, and he told the ser- 
vant to wait fora few days, and also postpone his 
departure to his native country as he had to get 
some important work done by him. Afterwards Ba- 
choo administered an oath to Dawood and bound him 
to keep secrecy. Being assured by Dawood that the 
secret would be quite safe with him, Bachoo said 
that he would bring some medicine and give it to 


Dawood for the purpose of killing the five members 
of the family. Dawood asked Bachoo why he 
wished the five persons to be killed. The accused 
replied that he was hard up and wanted money, 
promising to pay Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 to Dawood if he 
carried out his instructions. Dawood, who was 
naturally an avaricious person, at once closed with 
the offer. Bachoo then gave him somo white powder, 
and asked him to administer it to the five persons at 
one and the same time. Dawood divided the powder 
in five parts, and waited for a favourable opportunity, 
it being left to him to administer it either in milk, 
food, or tea. It would be tedious to describe how 
skilfully the cook carried out the plan, which result- 
ed in the death of five persons, who died after exciU- 
ciating pain within a fow hours of cach other. Bachoo 
afterwards asked Dawood to abscond from Bombay, 
and as he was about to do so he was arrested by the 
police. Bachoo’s wife was discharged in the absence 
of sufficient evidence to connect her with the guilt ; 
but Bachoo was committed to take his trial at the 
Second Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High 
Court, which was presided over by Sir Charles 
Sargent, the Chief Justice. The best legal talent avail- 
able was procured for the defence of Bachoo, who 
‘was proved to be a fast young man of about 27 years 
of age with spendthrift habits. It was said that 
though the extent of his extravagance was not very 
great, being probably not more than a couple of 
thousand rupees, yet it was sufficient to bring him 
a ‘ 


oat 
into pecuniary difficulties, and that his creditors had 
threatened to take action ageinst him to recover 
their money. Instead of trusting to the generosity 
of his father who was of rather a frugal mind 
to settle the debts, Bachoo conceived the horrible 
idea of putting him out of the way, and thus 
securing the money he wanted. But his scheme 
for enriching himself did not end with com 
passing the death of his father, but it embraced 
the murder of the whole Aeascksld except Bachoo, 
his wife, and the gaek Dawood, who was used as the 
agent for Aministering the poison. After the 
Pot son ad been administered by Dawood, he quietly 
Sat iown and calmly waited for the result of the 
diabolical plot. They even made preparations for the 
expected deaths by placing pot of water on the fire 
to boil, with the intention of afterwards performing 
certain rites over the bodies, While police visited 
the house, biers had been provided for conveying the 
bodies away, and Moolais were busily engaged in 
making shrouds for the corpses. In a most praise- 
worthy manner the police obtained possession of the 
bottle of poison and carefully following up the 
clue, discovered the vendors, who were dsuggists, 
having their shops near Pydbowni. The droggists 
deposed to having sold twenty-five grains of 
strychnine (sufficient to kill twice aa many men) to 
Bachoo. Mir Abdul Ali and other officers furnished 
links in the chain of evidence. After acareful enquiry 
the jury found the prisoner guilty of murder by a 


maajority of seven to two. His Lordship agreeing 
with the majority of the jury, passed capital sen- 
tence upon Bachoo, who appealed to Govern- 
ment of Lord Harris, but a reply was received 
to the effect that “the offence, which was brought 
home to him, was of a diabolical character, and that 
any leniency in the case would bo misplaced. The 
law must, therefore, take its course.” Bachoo 
appealed with similar unsuccessful result to Govern- 
ment of India, and he paid the extreme penalty 
of law on the Saturday the 6th of June 1891. 
In this case the police had to labour under @ great 
difficulty as monies wore flying like anything to get 
evidence in favour of the culprit. The Memons 
made & common cause and left no stone unturued, 
to save Bachoo, but fortunately justice could not 
be tampered with. 


THE DUARTE POISONING CASE. 


A Mosr cruel and heartless murder was committed 
in May 1895, so planned and executed that nobody 
suspected foul play. A more infamous and more 
dastardly crime conld scarcely be imagined. The 
agency employed to kill the man being poison, the 
crime would have passed off as a natural death and 
it would never have been discovered but for the zeal 
and perseverance of Mr. Brewin (who has dis- 
tinguished himself in many intricate cases) and 
Sardar Mir Abdul Ali, who rendered very able 
assistance to the former officer in bringing the 
criminal to justice. On the 17th of May one 
Anac}ato Duarte, an East Indian, whose life had been 
sdured in the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, died suddenly, and as there was not the 
least foundation for entertaining a suspicion as to 
the death being caused by foul means, he was 
buried quietly, and as he was practically a pauper, 
the funeral expenses were defrayed by one Francis 
Xavier Fonseca, a bailiff in the Small Causes Court. 

The evidence in the case was wholly of a circum- 
stantial nature, but it was of such strength as to 
practically amount to positive proof. The police 
supplied step by step every link in the chain of cir- 
cumstancial evidence, and wove it round Fonseca 
until its cumulative force amounted to the direct testi- 
mony of eye-witness. But to begin at the beginning. 
Duarte, who was 39 years of age at the time of 
his death, appeared to be a man of weak intellect, 
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and could be led astray easily. He had taken too 
much to drinking. His wife used to complain that 
Fonseca led him into bad habits. Duarte was in the 
habit of borrowing small sums of money from Fonseca. 
On the 2ist of May Fonseca called at the office of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company and roported 
Duarte's death, which he then attributed to sun- 
stroke. Mr. Ellis, the Agent of the Assurance Com- 
pany, asked him why he had not reported the death 
when it occurred four days before, and Fonseca said 
that he had only heard of the death himself that 
morning. As & matter of fact, though this did not 
transpire till afterwards, there was ample evidence 
that Fonseca not only knew of the death on the Cv 
it occurred, but actually lent fifty-rupees to Duarte’s 
brother for the funeral expenses. Mr. Ellis told 
Fonseca that he must prove his claim before the 
money could be paid over to him; and on the 
following day, on a full considcration of the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, and the somewhat curious 
nature of the death certificato, he decided to contest 
the claim. 


A Tong correspondence ensued between Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Hemming, Fonseca’s solicitor, and 
eventually, early in July, Mr. Ellis’s suspicions 
having been aroused, he decided to communicate 
with the Commissioner of Police. The evidence at 
this stage was nil, but the circumstances pointed to 
Fonseca as being the only person who could have a 
motive in compassing Duarte’s death, and he was ac 


cordingly arrested on suspicion. He was first charged 
with cheating the insurance company, but as the 
police soon obtained evidence sufficient to warrant 
them to charge Fonseca with murder, the charge of 
cheating was withdrawn, and the grave charge of 
murder was preferred against Fonseca. It was 
shown he had established a very strong influence 
over Duarte at 2 period anterior to the application 
for the policy, and that both at that time and during 
the earlier months of the year he constantly sought 
Duarte’s company and supplied him with drink. 
That there was some object in all this was clear 
enough ; and that object was found in the policy on 
Duy.cte’s life, an assignment of which to Fonseca 
vffered no difficulties in view of the latter's 
ascendancy over a naturally weak mind. It was 
clear that Fonseca hoped to encompass Duarte’s 
death by supplying him with liquor, but he was 
in serious pecuniary difficulties which could not 
permit him to wait until Duarte was consumed to 
death by liquor, and as his creditors pressed him for 
money, he, with a view to get himself possessed of 
the insurance money, administered Durate a poison- 
ous pill in a glassful of rum, which resulted in his 
death. (Fonseca boastfully talked of his luck in 
anticipation of getting the amount of insurance, but 
when the police exhumed the body of Duarte his joy 
flew, and he exclaimed, ‘ Aj apna varghoda hogaya,’ 
which when freely translated meant that ‘ I am done 
for to-day.’) 


Mr. Vincent in his annual report of the working of 
the Police fur 1895 related the case in the following 
terms :~— 


On the 3rd of July 1896, Mr. Ellis, the Agent of tho San 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, made a report to the 
police that one Anacleto Duarte, an Enst Indian, whoee 
life had been inaured in his Company for Re. 10,000, had died 
suddenly on the 17th May 1895 under circumstances which 
appeared suspicious, After a few preliminary inquirios had 
‘been made, the widow of Duarte and others, who were present 
at Duarte'a death, were interviewed on the 6th of July, and 
from the information given by these peraous it was thought 
advisable to exhume Dusrte’s body with a view to an inquest 
being held upon it. On the 7th July Duarte’s bucy was 
therefore exhumed, and shortly after the Coroner with Sts 
jury and Surgeon viewed the body, ths Coroner subsequent 
ly directing his Surgeon to make an autopsy and to forward 
to the Chemical Analyser to Government the viscera for 
analysis. 

During the investigations which followed the exhumation, 
it transpired that one Francis Xavier Fonseca (also an Kast 
Indian), a bailiff of the Court of Small Causes, induced Duarte 
in May 1894 to consent to his life being insured. Fonseca, 
fearing that Dusrte’s usual medical attendant would not give a 
eatisfactory certificate, took him to one Dr. DeMonte at Ban- 
dora and succeeded in obtaining from Dr. DeMonte the 
necessary medical certificate, which was subsequently sent to 
the Insurance office. In this proposal it was contemplated to 
insure Duarte’s life for Rs. 7,000; but after the papers had 
Teached the Sub-Agent’s office and before they were submitted, 
to Mr. Ellis, Fonseoa got the Sub-Agent to alter the amount 
of the insarance from Rs. 7,000 to Ra, 10,000 without Duarte’s 
Knowledge or consent. Fonseca was named as the beneficiary 


